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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Leiter from the Secretary of Eddleftone Club. 
Sir, 


N name of the Eddleftone Farmer’s Club, I beg you'll pre- 
I fent their campliments to A BC, your correfpondent upon 
ploughing matches. They would be happy to hear his talk at any 
of their meetings,—where, if he did not receive much intel- 
le€tual entertainment, he fhould, at leaft, be infured of plenty 
of plain roaft or boil, and a /einful of whilky punch; with a 
hearty welcome. The club are by no means difpofed to take his 
raillery in bad part; and are happy to find that, if they fhould 
not, mayhap, be witty in them/felvés, they can, at leaft, like Fal- 
Raff, be the caufe of wit in othér men. 

They do not féel thémfelves difpofed to difcufs the point— 
Whether their advertifement did or did not give fair fcope to 
the bantering compliments of your correfpondent,—being abun- 
dantly fenfible that the public would continué to laugh with 
Mr ABC, while they would only yawn over their juftifica- 
tion. 

A Duke of Argyle, upon receiving a pelt frony a dead cat 
covered with mud, thrown by a mifchievous boy, while walkin 
in proceflion, in gala dtefs, to drink his Majefty’s health upon 
the birth-day, is reported to have faid with a {mile to one of the 
affiftants, bebold the perquiftes of our office! And the Club are 
abundantly fenfible, that whoever chance to be any how held 
out to obfervation, muft quietly lay their account with the 
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ufual appendages of fuch a fiuation, and be prepared to fubmir 
patiently to unreferved criticifm. 

Though they by no means pretend to be the lights of the world 
yet, in the confcioufnefs of the ufefulnefs of fuch affociations, 
and of the advantages of liberal difcuflion—as alfo to convince 
Mr ABC that they are by no means actuated by the exclufive 
menopolizing fpirit of the Fews, they have ordained me to fend 
to your Magazine, along with this, a few fpecimens of their 
difcuffions ; not, indeed, in any vain conceit that thefe are cal- 
culated to difleminate much ufeful information, but in the hope 
that others of your correfpondents may be influenced, by the 
example, to contribute their views upon thefe or other fubjects, 
if you fhall reckon what is fent worth infertion. I remain, with 
refpect, Sir, ; 

Your moft humble fervant, 


The Secretary of Eddleftone Farmer's Clué. 


Subftance of an Effay given in to Eddleflone Club, upon the Endurance 
. of Lea/es. 


Tue charter of fecurity to Scots tenantry is founded in the 
a&s of the Scotifh Parliament 1449 and 1469. Previous to the 
firft of thefe enaétments, the tenant’s tack was only obligatory 
upon the grantor whilft he continued to retain the property of 
the lands, but could be vacated at pleafure by the next fucceffor 
to’ the property, whether heir or purchafer; the tenant being 
confidered as having no connexion with the land, but merely 
through his perfonal connexion with that proprietor who had 
ranted him the tack or leafe. Previous to the fecond, the tenant 
was liable to have his whole ftock and crop {wept away, without 
tedrefs, by the landlord’s creditors, to anfwer for the landlord’s 
debts. 

Indeed, while the tenant or tackfman was little better than 
menial fervant to the landlord, and farmed with a ftock the pro- 
perty of the landlord, thefe grievances (or at leaft what, in the 
prefent conftitution of the matter, would be feverely felt as fuch) 
could not conftitute any great hardfhip. The redrefs of thefe 
enactments, then, mark the period when the tenant had acquired 
ftock of his own—whether by pilfering from'the landlord’s ftock 
entrufted to him, or through the favings of induftry, after having 
been admitted by the landlord to a more liberal participation of 
the profits, to increafe that induflry—and when this clafs were 
beginning to be able to farm with ftocks of their own, at a rent 
certain, and entirely at their own rifk. The neceffity muft i 
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have become apparent, of fecuring to the tenant the ftock and 
fruits upon his farm, againft all debts but thofe of his own 
contracting ; as alfo that endurance of poffeflion which he had 
bargained for, to affure him of a proper return from thofe en- 
terprizes in which he might find it reafonable to embark, in 
contemplation of that endurance ;—in agriculture, as in every 
other fubjeét of induftry, it being impoflible that induftry fhould 
exift, but under the firm fecurity that it fhall reap and enjoy its 
own fruits. Hence thefe two acts, aided by the liberal inter- 
pretation of our Judges, continue to conftitute the fole fecurity 
by which the Scots tenant holds his tenure of tack. 

The prefent fubje&t of difcufion is the endurance of leafes; 
which may be confidered under two diftin& points of view. 
ih, What period of endurance of leafe is fecured, in faé?, to the tenant, 
under protection of the flatute 1449? 2d, What length of endur= 
ance it would be eligible to have fo fecured? 

And, frf?, of the endurance of leafes actually fecured by the 
operation of the ftatute 1449; which may furnith fubje& fufficient 
for one night’s difcuflion. 

The Scots aéts of Parliament are generally contife, but point- 
edly expreffive. The words of the a& 1449 are as follow: 
‘Item, it is ordained, for the fafety and favour of the puir 
people that labouris the ground, that they and all others that 
has taken, or fall take lands, in time to come, frae lords, and 
has terms and zeirs thereof, that fuppofe the lords fell ‘or 
analzie that land or lands, the takers fall remaine with their 
tacks, unto the ifchue of their terms, quhais hands that ever 
thay lands come to, for fiklike mail as they took them for. ’ 
The tenant is thus,.in effect, inftituted into a rea? connexion 
with the land, whofoever, fall come to be proprictot, for the 
whole term of his tack ; nor can he any‘ldnger be ejected by an 
heir or a purchafer. Nor, is, any length of ¢ndurance fpecified 
that fhall not be exceeded: but, ‘in general, whatever is the a@iual 
endurance, (in the language. of. the ftatute, *4e terms and zeirs 
thereof ), the tenants are fecured of pofféfiidm for that whole fpace, 
being ordained to remaine with their tacks, unto the ifchue of their 
terms. From the words of the ftafute, it is evident, that the 
tack was confidered only as a temporary, and‘not as a perpetual 
tenure of poffeflion ; for the protection of the ftatute is extended 
only fo tenures which have an ifchwe of their terms. Hence it is 
adopted as a maxim in Scots law, that a tack, to have right to 
legal fupport, muft havé.an i/) or termination, and that the want 
of an if is a legal irritancy of the tack. 

In giving validity to the endurance ‘of the leafe, in terms of 
this ftatute, our judges feem to have. feen reafon for making a 
Dda diftinétion, 
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diftintion, founded upon the difference of the origin of the pra- 
prietor’s right of property in the fubje&.. When a landed pro- 
prietor, in full poffeflion of the abfolute and unreftricted proper- 
ty of the fubjeét, grants a leafe, he is.underftood to be, and 
certainly it is. moft fair and equitable that he fhould be, held 
bound to his own fa& and deed in its fulleft extent: of courfe, 
in fo far as his intereft is concerned, every endurance of leafe is 
held good againft the grantor. When, however, the property 
pafles from his hands into thofe of a fucceffor, and the queftion 
comes to be, How far this /ucceffor, as a third party, fhall be held 
bound by the previous deeds of his predeceffor in the property? —in that 
cafe a diftin€tion feems to be made, founded upon the origin of 
‘faid fucceffor’s right of property; and a difference of maxim 
feems to be adopted, according to the difference of origin of the 
fucceffor’s right. 

A proprietor may be fucceeded in the property of his fubjeét, 
either by his zatural heir, that is, the one who, in cuftom, and in 
law founded upon cuftom, is expected to fucceed, juft as we ex- 
pect other events to happen in the ordinary accuftomed courfe 
of nature: Or he may be fucceeded by a fngu/ar fucceilor, that 
is,. by one whofe fucceflion is a fngular thing, like any event ap- 
parently not in nature’s osdinary accuftomed courfe. Thefe 


fingular fuccefors axe again. divided into onerous and gratuitous : 
the onerous are thofe who fucceed for an onerous caufe, or valua- 
ble confideration by them: given, or,. in other words, who have 
acquired the property by purchafe and fale,. whether voluntary, 
or compulfatory, by adjudication for debt: the gratuitous ate 
thofe who fucceed gratuitoufly, without having given for the 
. property any valuable epi e whether by voluntary dona- 


tion inter vives, ot by teftamentary difpofition, in which the na- 
tural order of fucceflion is cut off. 

There feems little reafon to doubt that a leafe, even for perpe- 
tuity, would be held good againft the grantor ;, that is to fay, he 
might be compelled to allow the tenant to keep poffeffion of the 
land, fo long as he maintained poffeffion of the property of it. 

_ The only ueftion is, then, What extent of endurance of a 
leafe woul be found good againft the different {pecies of thefe 
fucceffors; into whofe Renda the property may come from the 
grantor; either during his life, by voluntary or compulfatory 
alienation ; or after his OH natural or inftituted fucceffion? 

(1) The natural: heir, or heir of line, or heir at law, or, 
fmply; dir, as he is indifcriminately defigned—from_ his being, 
commonly, a member of the Bredecelfon’s | family, and, prefume- 
ably, participant in all his councils, may, be confidered as. 
juftly implicated in all his predecefler’s. proceedings; ,or nite 
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perhaps, becaufe he is conceived of the fame blood, his foul and 
will are alfo conceived as part of the conftituent of his anceftor, 
continued in him by tranfmiffion; fo that he poffeffes not that 
complete diftinét identity, which conftitutes a different perfon; 
and is therefore confidered as a meré continuation of the fame pers 
fon*. For thefe, or fimilar reafons, this {pecies of heir has ever, 
‘in legal conftru€tion, been identified with his predeceffor, and 
held as his repre/entative : in him, fucceffion is not confidered as 
a change, but as a continuation of poffeflion ; it is a line extend- 
ed, but not cut off. A tack, then, is held equally good as to its 
endurance againft this {pecies of fucceffor, as againft the original 
grantor; with whom he is confidered -as identified, and, of 
courfe, as bound in all his obligations. In fhort, no leafe, of 
whatever endurance, if at all definite in point of time, feems 
invalid, in régard to the grantor and his Aezirs of this defcription. 
For, though (according to Bell, it’his treatife on leafes) a tack 
for perpetuity was found invalid (in 1615) againft the reprefenta- 
tives of the grantor—no doubt, becaufe it wanted the effential 
requifite of an i/b, to entitle it to protection of the ftatute 1449; 
yet, in 1617, a decifion is noticed by him, fuftaining a leafe 
againft the grantor, and his heirs or reprefentatives, though of 
an endurance fa dong as graft groweth up, and’water runneth down— 
no doubt, becaufe, though, eventually, it might prove fomewhat 
‘ong, yet it could not be fairly conftrued into an abfolute perpe- 
tuity; as it might probably have its #/b againft the time of the 
general conflagration at the day of judgment, and the introduc- 
tion of new heavens and a new earth, with a probable reorgani- 
zation of the laws of nature. 

But, although the Scots tenant feems thus to poffefs abun- 
dance of fecurity, as to the endurance of his leafe, again{t the 
grantor and his natural heirs, fo long as they retain the property 
of the lands, he can have no fecurity of their retaining that proe 
perty ; which they may voluntarily alienate, gratuitoufly, or by 
fale ; or which may be compulforily taken from them, by adjudi- 
cation for their debts. 

A proprietor, in perfect hability of ufing and difpofing of his 
property as he pleafes, cannot, by any voluntary gratuitous dif- 
pofition of his own, invalidate a leafe which he has granted him- 

Dd 3 felf.— 





* Law reafonings have often been confidered as the fair game of ridi- 
cule. It ought, however, never to be forgotten, that the bufinefs of 
the world cannot ftand ftill; and that there muft be fome determining 
motive or reafon, to lead men to adopt decided maxims as to meafures, 
rather than have no maxim or rule—let them be founded on analogies 
the moft flight or whimfical, A 
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felf.—Accordingly, even a deed of entail, executed in all its for- 
malities, could nof, by any of its claufes, affect a leafe_ at the 
inftance of the heir of entail, which had been granted by the 
entailer in fuch terms as hé was in hability to -+have granted—no 
more than it could defend the property againft fuch debts as the 
entailer might choofe to contract, even though contracted fub- 
fequent to the making of the entail, and its publication upon the 
record. The claufes of the entail can Jay no reftri€tion upon 
the validity of the other deeds of the entailer himfelf; they can 
only reftri€t the powers of thofe whofe right of the property is de- 
rived from the entail. But this fubject will fall to be afterwards 
confidered. 

A leafe of almoft any endurance feems good againft the grantor 
and his natural heir; and, for the fame reafon, again{t all the 
natural heirs of that heir, and his natural heirs, &¢. ad infinitum. 

(2dly,) Let us confider its validity againit Angular fucceffors ;— 
thefe are, onerous and gratuitous fucceflors, as above explained. 

Firft, of onerous fingular fucceffors. Thefe are either fuch as 
have purchafed the property from the grantor of the leafe, at 
a voluntary fale; or who have evicted the property, by obtaining 
a legal adjudication of it in their favour to pay debts that they 
had. againft it, 

In regard to all fuch fucceffors, who have entered upon pof- 
fefon of the property, for a fair equivalent given, either in fair 
purchafe price, at a voluntary fale, or money equivalent to irs 
value lent upon it, and for which it is adjudged, it feems to have 
been a maxim adopted by our Judges, that fuch fucceeding pro- 
prietors (in confideration of their Tie given a fair and full 
equivalent) fhould be admitted to as free, full and unincum- 
bered ufe of the property, as it was poflible to convey to them, 
through the ftricteft interpretation of any exifting pledge upon 
the lands, previoufly impofed by the preceding proprietor ; more 
particularly, of pledges fuch as leafes, which are not entered 
upon record in the public regifter of landed property ; which may 
therefore exift without the knowledge of the purchafer or heri- 
table creditor, and which, if allowed equal force with fuch 
pledges as are publicly recorded, would weaken the faith of the 
record, as an evidence of fecurity, and greatly impede the free 
commerce of land, either in the way of purchafe and fale, or 
as a fecurity upon which to lend money. 

"This difficulty might no doubt be readily obviated, by a county 
regilter for tacks of endurance beyond common, and an ad of 
parliament rendering fuch tacks invalid, unlefs they are there re- 
corded ; and jt feems odd that fuch a regulation has pever been 


applied for. But, indeed, as the grantor of the leafe is perfon- 
aly 
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ally liable in damages to the tenant who fhould be oufled from the 
leafe which he had granted, it is moft probable that, in a volun 
tary fale of his lands, he will take care to have all his leafes fe- 
cured to the tenants by the articles of fale. The cafe could 
not, however, be the fame, on fuppofition of a compulfatory fale 
at the inftance of creditors for debt. 

If the authority of Bell (Treatife on Leafes) is an authority to 
which we ought implicitly to bow the head, it would feem that 
there is no reafon to conclude, from any decifions yet given by 
our Courts, that a tack would be fuftained againft an onerous 
fingular fuccefflor, if its endurance exceeded that of an ordinary 
leafe, granted in the ordinary courfe of adminiftraticn, which ordi- 
nary endurance (but upon what principle does not appear) he holds 
to be underftood of nineteen years * 

From the original depreffion of tenantry in feudal times, their 
intereft feems*to have been little regarded. According to the 
maxims of Scots law, therefore, the tenure of the tenant, in- 
itead of deferving protection, has been confidered as a clog and 
incumbrance upon the exercife of the nobler right of property in 
Dd 4 land : 


* Bell accordingly endeavours to invalidate the authority of the de- 
cifions hitherto relied on as a fecurity for tacks of very long endurance, 
by fhowing that none of thefe decifions went to the eftablithment of the 
general principle, but proceeded upon fpecialties in the cafe. 

Thus, in the decifion of the Houfe of Peers, (the King’s Advocate, 
coming by forfeiture in place of Lovat, again/? Belladrum), he alleges, 
Belladrum’s leafe of 1140 years was fu ftained, becaufe, though Lovat 
might, in one view, be confidered as an onerous fingular fucceffor, in 
another view, he might be contidered as natural heir and reprefentative 
of the pene of the leafe. 

In the decilion of our Court of Seflion, confequent upon the laft, in 
1760, (cafe of Irvine againf? Knox), a leafe of 1260 years was fuftain- 
ed. Bell takes no notice of this decifion in the proper place ; ; Findlater 
adverts to it in Note B of his Agricultural Survey of Peeblesshire. 

In 1763, (cafe of Wight againfl Hopetoun), a tack renewable for 
ever, from 1g years to 19 years, upon a fpecified fine or graffum at each 
renewal, was fuftained againft Hopetoun, although an ongrous fingular 
fucceffor by purchafe. But it would appear that Hopetoun was debarred 
from challenging the title of Wight the tenant, becaufe, in his own 
titles, viz. the difpofition from Ormiefton the feller of the property, 
Ormiefton had taken him exprefsly bound to implement. his warrandice 
of Wight? stack; and, as this claufe muft ever appear in the titles of 
each Heir ot purchafer, (which to them muft be equivalent to a Fegiftra- 
tion), ‘they aight equally be debarred from challenging Wight’s title, 
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land : it hzs been tolerated, rather than protected, as a neceflary 
evil, but ftill an evil. 

The abfurdity muft certainly have very foon occurred to our 
barbarous anceftors (however little accuftomed to refletion), of 
expecting that induftry would ever be exerted where it had no 
profpeét of reaping its proper fruits. Accosdingly, as war and 
plunder began to be relinquifhed for the more certain mode of 
fubfiftence derived from cultivation; when tenants had arifen to 
the pofieffion of ftock, making them defirous of cultivating for 
themfelves, at a rent certain, and at their own rifk; and when 
the fuperiority of this mode of cultivation was difcerned, over 
that of the proprietor cultivating with his own ftock, and by his 
own flaves or fervants, admitted more or lefs into partnerthip : 
the neceflity muft have appeared of granting fecurity of a cer- 
tain endurance of pofieflion, to induce the tenant to beftow the 
proper labour and outlay of ftock, in the aflurance of having 
time to reap the proper returns of fuch induftry and outlay. And 
hence, no doubt, the famous aét of parliament 1449. But when 
we confider the traditionary jealqufy againft allowing this tem- 
porary tenure to rival or interfere with the full exercife of pro- 
perty, which in thofe days muft have operated with at leaft equal 
force as now, the maxim muft equally have then prevailed, of 
confidering tacks as unentitled to legal fupport, which exceeded in 
length the ordinary endurance : And when we confider the necef- 
fary fhort-fightednefs of the tenantry then exifting, with refpect to 
improvements, as juft emerging from beggary, dependance and 
contempt, together with the inhability of military barbarian pro- 
ptietors to conceive by refle€tion what they had not perceived in 
experience ; we may certainly conclude, that the ordinary endu- 
rance of a leafe was then very fhort; and that probably, at the 
time of the enactment, no leafe would have been confidered as 
entitled to the prote€tion of ftatute 1449, (however broad in its 
terms), that exceeded the old Roman legal limits of 
or the French one, fo late as 1775, of nine. | 

Accordingly, our earlieft lawyers confider a leafe of ten years 
as a leafe long: vel longifimi temporis, and as falling without the 
protection of ftatute 1449; from its not being of that temporary 
nature of the rights meant to be protected by that ftatute; and 
from its encroaching upon the facréd precinéts of the nobler right 
of property, in approaching to the nature of rights of perpetuity. 
Tn proportion to the enlargement of the views of cultivators, the 
total bar to every improvementof material confequence, underfuch 
jmpermanent tenures of fecurity, muft, in common fenfe, have 
enforced the extenfion of the legal term of lJeafe, in defpite of 
the authority of thefe early lawyers, who certainly could aflign no 
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fort of reafon for their opinion of the abfolutely neceffary extenfion 
(though withed for circumfcription) of the duration of leafes, but 
merely their own views of what was indifpenfable to encourage 
induftrious agricultural cultivation—a fubject of which country 
gentlemen and farmers were competent to judge, but, in regard to 
which, clofet Rudents were unentitled to holdan opinion. Com- 
mon fenfe would appear to have forced its own way, in overturn- 
ing the crazy obftacle of fuch unwarrantedly aflumed, or imputed 
authority. The intermediate fteps of the progrefs are probably 
incapable of being diftin€ly traced : but, in two centuries from the 
enactment of this famous {tatute, we find, the celebrated Erikine 
had protracted the term of /ongi vel longiffimi temporis endurance 
of the leafe, from the original ten, to the fpace of nineteen 
years. Nor does there exift the fmalleft thadow of a reafon why 
views of utility may not, juft as unceremonioufly, fet afide the 
authority of Erfkine upon the point, as he has fet afide the 
guondam authority of Branéton. As yet, (according to Beil, be- 
fore mentioned) no decifion has appeared to warrant the con- 
clufion that a tack will be fultained, againft an onerous fingular 
fucceflor, which exceeds the ordinary duration of nineteen years : 
but, affurediy, as little does any decifion pofitively militate a- 
gainft fuch a conclufion. All that is decerned by ftatute is, 
merely, that the tack fhall have an i/h: All that is decided by the 
authority of lawyers, is, the general maxim, obvious to com- 
mon fenfe, that a nominally temporary tenure may, from its excefpve 
duration compared to the brevity of human life, prove, to all human 
purpofes, equivalent to a perpetuity: But as to the precife period of 
endurance, which fhall thus aflimilate a tack to a perpetual right, 
it is a point which hath ever been, and mutt neceffarily be am- 
bulatory, to be judged of, and fixed from time to time, like the 
intereft of money, according to the views of utility and con- 
fonant cuftoms then prevalent. And there can be no reafon wh 
our judges fhould tie their judgement to the authority of Est. 
kine upon the point, any more than why they fhould revert 
to the more antique authorities of Brancton and of Craig. 
Tacks, in this country, have frequently been granted for 
twenty-one, twenty-five, thirty years, as acts of ordinary admini- 
Jrration ; without éither an intention to get advantage of a fuc- 
ceeding heir of entail, or any fpecific obligation upon the tenant 
to any one improvement, beyond that obligation of felf-intereft, 
originating in the duration itfelf, of being liberal in the outlay 
of capital, and induitrious in rapid improvement, from the 
rofpe&t of fufficiently long enjoyment of the joint fruits of 
h. In the agricultural report of Berwickfhire, one of the 
pattern counties of Scotland, drawn up by a Scots lawyer, it 
1s acknowledged, that the primary improvements of Scotland, 
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which there took place, originated in tacks of long endurance, 
chiefly of fifty-feven years; nor is notice taken of the {mallet 
{pecific obligation to improvement laid upon the tenant, more 
than that fimple but mott efficient /imulus of fuch long fecurity : 
Nor does the author, meanwhile, depart from the feudal-ridden 
lawyer character; for though neceflitated to acknowledge the 
utility of long leafes, he ftrongly recommends fhort ones as /uffi- 
cient ; he alfo ftrongly inculcates the propriety of upholding the 
Jandlord’s feudal right of delectus perfone in his tenant, by render- 
ing the leafe unaffignable and untransferable: a meafure, which 
(in conformity with entails of landed property) conftitutes one 
of the moft ingenious devices that can be contrived for obliterat- 
ing, in the tenant, all defire of fixing his own capital in the 
foil, and for effe€tually depriving him of all credit to obtain o- 
ther capitals to be fo fixed.* Who, indeed, but a madman, 
would launch out capital intoya continual rifk ‘of forfeiture ? e- 
fpecially when common fenfe has ever refufed admittance to 
fuch abfurd maxims, in regard to all other profeflional occupa- 
tions requiring the induftrious outlay of capital, to which he 
might betake himfelf at pleafure. 

The queftion of endurance, it would feem, has not (as to o- 
nerous fingular fucceffors) yet met with a decifion founded upon 
the pure unmixed principle. As, however, the term of endur- 
ance has already received extenfion beyond the primary law con- 
ftruction ; as the enlargement of views of agricultural improve- 
ment implies more and more the expenfive outlay of capital, 
with more diftant profpe€t of return; as, in faét, the moit ef- 
fe€tual cultivation in Scotland has confefledly originated in leafes 
of endurance proportionate to fuch expence and profpect ; as (if 
one general maxim is to be laid down, which is to be equally ap- 
plied to all cafes) it is better, that a term fhould be chofen, 
which may prove fuperfluoufly long for diftri€ts already improv- 
ed, than that one fhould be fixed, fo fhort as to debar all improve- 
ment of the vaft tracts of the country ftill remaining in the ftate 
of nature: For thefe reafons, when the queftion fhall be agitat- 
ed, it feems extremely probable that our judges would be no 
more difpofed to confine themfelves to the nineteen years term 
of Ertkine, than to revert to the obfolete ten years term of Craig 
and Brancton. 

It is indeed rather furprifing, that a point of fuch importance 
fhould be left ambulatory, to be regulated by the difcretion of 
jadges. The wifdom a the legiflature is daily exercifed had 

viling 


TT 
* See this fubjeé illuftrated at length in Findlater’s aericiieae 
Survey of Peeblesfhire, Note D. 
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vifing laws for the fecurity of property, even when launched 
out in fuch trifling inveftirure as that of the porter mugs of 
London. How then has it happened, that, in regard to capital 
Jaunched out by the immediate cultivators of the foil, to which 
all the other moveable capital of the Empire is but as a drop ia 
the bucket, we fhould, in Scotland, have had no law fince the 
aéts 1449, and 1469, excepting the law of entail in 1685; which, 
inftead of enlarging, tends further to cramp and fetter the fe. 
curity of launching out money upon agricultural enterprife of 
long profpeét; and that of 1770, the tenth of his prefent Majefty, 
which is not fo generally applicable as to be much acted upon ? 

Bell (Treatife on Leafes ) contiders, that the queftion of endur- 
ance can rarely fall to be tried with an onerous fingular fuccef- 
for. Indeed, in a voluntary fale, it is prefumeable that the fel- 
ler will take the purchafer bound, in the articles of fale, to all 
his obligations. It does not appear that this could be effeéted in 
a compulfory fale for debt: It may occur then in the ratio of 
the chances of the fuperior frequencies of voluntary or of com- 
pulfory fales. And, if it were to occur, an opinion feems to be 
entertained, that the decifion might proceed upen the analogy 
of precedents in cafes determined, where the queftion hath oc- 
curred betwixt the tenant and the other fpecies of fingular fuc- 
ceffors, that is, the gratuitous. Which leads me to confider, 

Secondly, The gratuitous fingular fuccefir. ‘Thefe are defigned, 
ingular, as not fucceeding, like heirs, according to the order of 
nature, but by artificial deftination, which has cut off the natural 
order of fucceflion; whence fuch deftination is called tailzie, 
from failler to cut. They are gratuitous, as fucceeding mere gra- 
tie, without having paid any equivalent. 

A proprietor cannot, by any voluntary deed of his own, va- 
cate any obligation which he himfelf hath contraéted. It feems 
clear, therefore, that he cannot, either by voluntary donation 
of his property inter vivos, or by teftamentary difpofition of it, 
communicate, to the gratuitous fucceffor he has thus appointed, 
any right to challenge his tack which he has granted. A leafe 
would therefore appear to be equally valid againft the tailzier or 
deftinator, as grantor, and his heirs of tailzie, as againit the 
grantor and his natutal heirs; no ftretch would be made, to 


convey the unincumbered ufe of property to the artificial, which 


is refufed to the natural heir. 

The cafe of gratuitous fingular fucceflioh; by donatio interovi- 
vos, is a thing of very rare occurrence, and needs not to be'con- 
fidered : We may confider fingular fucceffors as univerfally 
conftituted by teftamentary deftination or tailzie. : 

’ "That the induftry requifite to acquire property, or to render it 
more 
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more valuable, may be excited, it is neceflary that the full and 
free enjoyment of that property fhould be fecured. That the 
views of induftry may not limit themfelves to the acquifition 
merely of what may be enjoyed and diflipated in a fingle lifetime, 
the legal fucceflion of heirs, the prefumable objeéts of affeCtion, has 
been introduced ; and for the fame purpofe has the effect of tefta- 
mentary deflination been ultimately fupported, to various extents, 
more unlimited, or more circumfcribed. There certainly are, 
however, proper limits, within which this ultimate power ought 
to be confined. In England, we underftand the power of tailzie 
is confined to the extent to which the tailzier can _/ee ; that is, he 
can deftine only to fuch perfons as are in exiftence at the time ; 
which might fatisfy any rational affeCtion: But, in Scotland, it is 
extended as far as the tailzier can conceive or imagine: And to fe- 
cure effect to fuch whimfical deftination, the whole intermediate 
fucceffors, till the laft in the deltination, are incapacitated (to ufe 
the words of the ftatute 1685) * to /ell, analzie, or di/pone the 
* faids lands, or any part thereof, or to contraé® debt, or to do any 
‘ other deed whereby the famen may be apprized, adjudged, or evié- 
“ed from the other fubfitutes in the tailzie, or the fucceffion Sruf- 
© trate or interrupted: declaring all fuch deeds to be in themfelves 


© null and void, and that the next heir of tailzie may, immediately 
“ upon contravention, purfue declarator thereof, and ferve bim/felf 
‘ heir to him who died laft infeft in the fee, and did not contra- 
* vene, without neceffity anywife to reprefent the contravener.’ ‘Thus 
the whole fucceffion of proprietors ce fuch they can be called) 


upon an entailed eftate, are reduced, by the ridiculous effeét given 
to the will of one fingle fool, to be mere ufufructuaries and life- 
renters, for as many generations as he fhall think it proper to 

dream of and to fpecify. ' 
The abfurdity of thus rendering landed property unalienable 
and unaffectable by debt; thus depriving the induftrious of the 
excitement of all profpect of purchafing a land eftate ; thus ren- 
dering the exifting proprietors of land as neceffarily barren of im- 
provement as mere liferenters; thus deftroying the proper check 
of paternal authority, in rendering the fon who fucceeds by the 
entail independent of the father, and incapacitating the latter 
from rewarding different degrees of filial duty, by proportionate 
fhares of the family inheritance: ‘Thefe obvious inconveniences 
have ever procured for this noxious ftatute a frififimi juris inter- 
tion. In deeds of tailzie claiming its protection, nothing is 
allowed to be implied, but what is explicitly exprefled : The pro- 
hibition to alienate or contract debt, &c. is of no avail to prevent 
either, without the irritant claufe, rendering fuch deeds null and 
void, as alfo the re/olutive claufe (which is the only enforcing 
: fanétion) 
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fanétion) refoiving the doer’s title, and making him forfeit the 
property to the next heir of entail. Erikine exprefsly fays, that 4 
prohibition to a/enate does not infer a prohibition to contra debt, 
and that a prohibition to contraé? debt does not infer a prohibition 
to alienate: and a variety of decifions have occurred, fince the days 
of Erfkine, moft ftrongly corroborative of this principle of ftricteft 
interpretation. Asin 1786 (Stewart againft Hume), though the 
entail exprefsly prohibited to di/powe, or fell, or contra debt, or 
grant any deed whereby the land mizht be eviéted; yet the heir of 
entail was found juftified in altering the order of /ucceffion in the 
entail, in favour of his own daughter ; becaufe the entail did not, 
in exprefs words, prohibit the alteration of the courfe of fucceffion 
pointed out in it: And in like manner (Borthwic againft Borth- 
wic) the Houfe of Peers found, that the prohibition of the entail 
again{t contracting debt precluded not the right of burthening the 
property with a provifion for younger children; becaufe debr, 
{triGtly fpeaking, implies an onerous title in the creditor; but a 
provifion to children gives them only a gratuitous title to fuch 
provifion. 

In regard to fuch gratuitous fingular fucceffors, whofe rights 
are thus ftri€tly interpreted, it is doubtful how far, in regard 
to leafes of long endurance, queftions decided againft them would 
be held as a precedent in queftions again{t onerous fingular fuc- 
ceffors.. They are neither identified with the perfon of the preced- 
ing proprietor, nor, of courfe, bound in his obligations hke the 
natural heir, though they refemble him in fucceeding by a gra- 
tuitous title :—Nor do they feem entitled to the fame favourable 
interpretation as onerous fingular fucceffors; becaufe, though 
they refemble them in fucceeding out of the natural courfe, yet they 
have not, like them, given an equivalent for the property :—They 
feem, in fhort, to be of a mongrel fpecies. "Were a precedent to 
be drawn from decifions againft this fpecies of fucceflor, to regu- 
late decifion in queftions of endurance of leafe againft onerous 
fingular fucceffors, a great latitude of leafe would appear legal : 
For fo late as 1779 (Leflie againft Orme), a leafe of feventy-fix 
years was fuftained, in an enfail unfettered as to the duration of 
leafes, againft the fucceeding heir of entail. 

The act 1685, upon which the power of entailing ftands, does 
not communicate, expre/sly, any power to the entailer to regulate 
the duration of leafes (unlefs this was to be implicated from es 


general expreffion, ‘ that it fhall be lawful to his Majefty’s /ubje a 

‘ to tailzie their lands and efates, and to folfiate heirs in their tail- 

‘ zies, with fuch provifions as they fball think fit ;’—an implication 

that would feem diametrically oppofite to /riéi/imi juris mterpre- 

tation) §’ yet, in pra€tice, our judges feem rather inclined to wan 
u 
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fuch claufes in entails : And nobody would readily rifk to take a leafe 
of longer duration than that prefcribed in the entail, unlefs in the 
faith of fuch leafe being fultained, upon appeal, by the Houle of 
Peers. Where there is no claule in the entail limiting the duration 
of leafe, the leafe muft ftand upon the protection of the act 1446. 
But whether a decifion would be given, which would form a pre- 
cedent in queftions that might occur, as to endurance, ‘with oner- 
ous fingular fucceflors—or which would folely apply to this indi- 
vidual fpecies of gratuitous fingular fucceffors, liable to the 
frridifimi juris interpretation, feems problematical. A cafe 
has occurred (Queenfberry againft Eicho) where leafes of nine- 
ty-feven years are propofed tc be granted by the poffeffing heir 
of entail; the entail containing no expreffed claufe of reftric- 
tion as to length of leafe, unlefs a relaxing claufe in it in thefe 
words, (‘ notwithflanding of . the above irritant and tefolutive claufes, 
* it foall be lawful for the heirs of tailzie to let leafes during their own 
* lifetime or that of the receivers’), fhould, by implication, be made 
to infer an intended reftriction to fomething lefs than what is allow- 
ed in the relaxation ;—which would imply a latitude of interpreta- 
tion in favour of -heirs of entail, againit leafes, that (as appears) 
has not hitherto been allowed them, in the fore-quoted decifions, 
againft acts of- their predeceflor much more materially affecting 
the eftate. 

Upon the whole, it would feem, 1mo, That almoft any length 
of endurance of leafe, if only it hath an i or expiry, will be 
fuitained againft a proprietor unfettered by entail as grantor, and 
his heirs, fo long as they retain the property of the land: 2d), 
That a leafe of nineteen years will, certain/y, and a much longer 
one will, probably, be fuitained againit an onerous fingular fuc- 
ceffor : 3t20, That againit a gratuitous fingular fucceffor, or heir 
of entail, (whofe gratuitous titleis more {tri€tly interpreted), any 
length of leafe will be fuftained. (if the length is not exprefsly re- 
ftricted in the words of the entail) that does not, by approximat- 
ing it to a perpetual right, remove it from the protection of the {ta- 
tute 1449, and bring it under the prohibitory claufe of the entail 
de.non alienando, In the cafe now agitating (Queenfberry againit 
Elcho), the Lords have delivered their opinions /ertatim, and are 
unanimous, that a ninety-feven years leale is, in this refpeét, in- 
admiflible: ‘They feem, however, to think this a cafe proper for 

»fetting at reft, by a general decifion, the. queftion of the length 
-of endurance which a leafe oy poflefs, without putting it out of 
_ protection of aé& 1449: And they have accordingly appointed a 
folemn hearing of Counfel.. 

But, whether the decifion that fhall be given in this cafe, will 

_ apply to queftions of endurance again{t onerous fingular fucceffors, 
‘appears to me doubtful, from the failure of parallelifm in the pro- 
prietor’s 
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prietor’s titles. The title of the gratuitous fucceffor is more ftrit- 
ly interpreted: And, further, in his cafe, (as, from the entail, 
his lands are unalienable and locked up from commerce), the in- 
validation of the faith of the regifter of landed property does not 
intervene, to prevent a liberal ftretch in favour of leafes being 
made again{t him. 

I need hardly mention the act 10th of his prefent Majefty, giv- 
ing a power of letting thirty-one years leafes upon entailed e- 
ftates. ‘The conditions of improvement impofed on the tenant, 
if he embraces the benefit of the act, are fo undiftinguifhing, 
as to be moft frequently inapplicable, and of courfe ineligible. 

I fhall conclude my remarks with juft hinting to tenants tlic 
propriety of their attending to the title the proprietor hath to the 
lands, before they take leafes, and incur the expence of outlay, at 
the rifk of being afterwards ejected. I would particularly direct 
their attention to that particular cafe where they might be in moft 
danger of inadvertence ; and that is the cafe of the heir-apparent— 
defigned apparent, becaufe univerfally known to be the natural 
fucceffor to the property—but confidered, in law, as no more 
than mere apparent proprietor, till he has completed a rea/ title to 
it, by the inveftiture at infeofment. 

Suppofing the apparent heir to have entered upon poffeffion, and 
to have granted a leafe before being infeofed ; his fubfequent in- 
feofment will, without queftion, confer validity upon the leafe : 
But, fuppofing that, after granting the leafe, he dies without 
having completed his titles by infeofment ; in that cafe the next 
in fucceffion does not enter as heir to him; but, pafing by him, 
he enters, himfelf heir to the immediate predeceffor; and as in no 
fhape reprefenting the apparent heir, the heir pafing by (as he is 
defigned) is not bound in any of his obligations, and could there- 
fore fet afide the leafe. ‘This maxim, as it would appear, of com- 
mon law, has been modulated by a& 16953 by which, if the 
heir apparent has been three years in pofleflion of the property, 
though dying uninfeofed, the heir paffing by is liable in his 
debts and deeds, to the full value of the eftate. And although 
Kilkerran exprefles doubts, whether leafes can be comprehend- 
ed under the debts and deeds of the interjected heir apparent, 
to which the heir pafling by is made liable; yet, by decifion 
in 1760, (Irvine v. Jack), a leafe of 1260 years, granted by the 
heir apparent three years in poffeffion, was fuftained againit the 
heir paffing by. At all events, the claufe of warrandice would 
conftitute a claim of debt againft the heir apparent, to which the 
heir pafling by is liable. The tenant, before engaging in expenfive 
outlay, had need to know whether the heir apparent granting his 
leafe has been infeofed, or been, at leaft, three years in poffeffion. 

Fe 
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In the ¢afe of adjudging creditors, whether of the heit appa. 
rent or heir pafling by, there are additional circumftances of in- 
fecurity to fuch a leafe, (fee Bell's Treatife on Leafes, p. 77—80.), 
depending on niceties of law diftin€tion, which I do not pretend 
to comprehend thoroughly, and which I fhould like to fee com- 
petently difcuffed. ; 

I fufpect, though I do not pretend to know, that apparency and 
paffing by refer merely to properties attained to in the natural order 
of fucceflfon 5 but that, in tailzies, where all in the deftined or- 
der fucceed by one commén title entered upor public record, there 
can be no fuch thing as an heir paffing by. 

F. 


0 THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on the Accounts given of the Efemount and Roxburgh/bire 
Feeding Byres. 

Sir, :; , ' pra 

I wave to tequeft the infertion of the following fhort remarks, 

which I feel myfelf obliged to offer upon the very fevere /friftures 

in your Twenty-firft Number, made by a Stot-Feeder, on the 

Roxburghthire feeding byre. : 

That gentleman appears to feel hurt that any comparifon 
fhould have been initituted betwixt the Efkmount byre and the 
Roxburghthire one, and is pleafed to fay, that the latter will 
turn out to be both lefs cleanly and lefs wholefome than any 
common cow byre. That it is more cleanly and niore wholfome, 
1 might with equal confidence aflert; but, as the gentleman 
has divided his ftri€tures into fix fe€tions, I beg to offer a 
thort remark upon each. 

In the jirft place, I reply, that the fpace for cleaning out 
the dung in the Roxburghthire byre, is only two inches narrow- 
er than the fpace in the Etkmount one: and the only difference 
in the middle fpace is, having the tails of the cattle, inftead of 
a wall, on one fide. 

2d, Having exprefsly mentioned that the urine might with 
equal convenience be conveyed to a compoft dung court, I thought 
that it would have been impertinent to have taken up half a page 
of your valuable Magazine, to have defcribed minutely, what I 
flattered myfelf would occur to any perfon, that by makitig the 
declivity of the groops tend to openings in either wall, the urine 
might then be conveyed in wooden fpouts, or ftone troughs, &c. 
along the outfide of that wall which formed the neareft and moft 
convenient paiiipe to the compoit dung court. 

3¢, The accels to the Roxburghthire byre does not lye through the 

2 centre 
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centre of the dung court. When the wide doors are in the front, 
the accefs is by a paved road 10 or 12 feet wide, which paffes be- 
tween the offices and the dung court. 

4th, Allowing that the extra expence of building an Efkmount 
byre, to hold twenty cattle, fhould be only four guineas above 
the expence of the Roxburghfhire one, I am perfeétly at a lofs to 
conceive how a fpace of two feet in width, taken from the cattle- 
feeder’s walk for depofiting the turnips, would be infinitely pre- 
ferable, as the carts could not be dacked into that fpace, nor the 
turnips conveyed to it by a wheelbarrow ; for, after two feet are 
taken from the cattle-feeder’s walk, there remains only a paflage 
of one foot fix inches for the poor feeder to fqueeze himfelf along 
a diftance of 80 feet. And in this I fhould fuppofe he would 
find difficulty enough, without loading himfelf with turnips ; for; 
unlefs he carries them on his back, I do not fee how he 1s to get 
them into the fpace allotted for them. 


sth, By making the Roxburghthire ftalls 4 feet each, there | 


would only be an increafe in the width of the byre of 24 fect. 

6th, In his third remark, the gentleman complains of the cattle 
being liable to be farved to death with cold ; and in his fixth, of the 
want of ventilators to procure frefb air. 

The data from which this gentleman calculates the number of 
pits neceflary to contain the turnips of 15 acres, would lead to a 
conclufion which, I fufpeé, he is not aware of. His turnip barn, 
which is to contain turnips, ftraw, and hay, is only 27 feet by 
143 now, allowing the ftraw and hay, with a pie for accefs 
to the turnips to take up the fpace of 13 by 14 feet, there remains 
a {pace of 14 feet fquare for the turnips ; fuppofe the turnips to be 
piled in this {pace even to the height of fourteen feet, 15 acres of 
turnips, containing 7605} cubic feet, would fill this {pace in the 
barn feventy-five times. And, allowing the feeding to continue 
for 24 weeks, it would be neceflary,to fill this barn more than 
three times in every week, however ftormy or frofty the weather 
might be. But, were the turnips piled up in this {pace to the 
height of feven feet only; the barn muft be filled every working 
day in the week. Surely, then, this plan would be very expenjive, 
if not unneceffary, were it, by the moft ample allowance, to hold 
only one fpare day’s ftore of turnips. 

I, too, might adda P. S. conceived in. perfeétly (milar terms, 
* that I have. not once noticed the feveral ufeful purpofes to which 
the byre might be.put,’ &c. &c. But both plans are now before 


the, readers of the Farmer’s Magazine; and to their judgements. 


I leave them. Lam, Sir, your conftant reader, 


ee 
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{The Annual Agricultural Fetes at Woburn having of late much excited the public 
attention, we are induced to prefent a correét {tate of the Premiums offered for 
1806, obligingly furnithed by a refpeétable correfpondent. } 


I. Premiums for Fat Wethers. 

1. To the perfon who fhall breed, and produce at Woburn 
Sheep-fhearing, June 1806, the beft two-fhear fat wether--the 
premium of a Cup, value ten Guineas. 

2. To the perfon who fhall breed in Bedfordthire, and produce 
at Woburn Sheep-fhearing, 1806, the beft two-fhear fat wether— 
A Cup, value Five Guineas.—The fame perfon not to have both pre- 
miums. ‘The name of the breeder, together with the place where 
bred, to be duly certified, and giver in at the time of thearing. 

The wethers to be produced on Tuefday, between the hours 

of ten and eleven, at Woburn-Abbey :—They will be fhear- 
ed, weighed alive, killed, and weighed dead, and due atten- 
tion paid to wool, carcafe, and tallow. 

If. Premiums for Theaves bred in Bedfordpbire. 

t. To the perfon who fhall breed in Bedfordthire, and produce 
at Woburn Sheep-fhearing, 1806, the beft pen of three theaves— 
A Cup, value Ten: Guineas. 

2. To the perfon who fhall breed in Bedfordthire, and produce 
at Woburn Sheep-fhearing, 1806, the fecond beft pen of three 


theaves+A Cup, value Five Guineas. ‘The fame perfon not to 
have both premiums. 

The fheep to be thewn ita ftore ftate, and to be produced at 
the Park-Farm on Tuefday, between the hours of ten and 
eleven. The claimants to produce certificates, that their 
theaves were bred in Bedfordfhire, fpecitying the parifh, and 


name of the breeder; alfo, that they have been regularly 
kept with the flock until the time of their being fent to be 
exhibited. 

TIT. Sundry Premiums. 

1. To the perfon who fhall produce at Woburn Sheep-fhearing, 
1806, the beft boar—A Cup, value Five Guineas. 

2. To the beft theep-fhearer—Five Guineas. Second beft— 
Four ditto. Third beft—Three ditto. Fourth beft—Two ditto. 
Fifth beft—One ditto. 

If more than ten candidates, to draw lots. ‘The trial to be 

made on the Wednefday. Candidates to give notice on the 
Saturday before the clipping. 
IV. Premiums for Encouraging Improvement in Implements of 
ows Agriculture. 

1. To the perfon who fhall produce at Woburn Sheep-fhearing, 
3806, the beft and moft ‘ufeful newly-invented implement—the 
fur of Twenty Guineas, he 
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As it is the intention, in giving this premium, both to encou- 
ragé, and to introduce to general notice, fuch improvements 
in implements of agriculture as appear of teal utility, it 
will be left toa Committee to decide,—1ft, Which imple- 
ment produced, deferves the preference ;—2dly, Whether 
any of them merit the reputation that the acquifition of a 
premium might confer. ‘The implements to be brought to 
the Park-Farm on Tuefday. 

2. To the perfon who fhall produce the plough which fhall 
plough half (or a quarter) of an acre of land in the beft and 
moft hufbandlike manner—A Cup, value Ten Guineas. To the 
ploughman holding the fame—Two Guineas. 

Due confideration will be paid to the merit of the implement, 
to the time of performing the work, the force employed, 
and the cleannefs and depth of the furrow. 

V. Premium for Experiments between the Drill and Broad-caft 
_ _ Hufbandry. 

To the farmer in Bedfordfhire, who fhall produce the moft fa- 
tisfatory account of comparative trials between the drill and broad- 
caft culture of wheat, barley, or oats, on not lefs than ten acres 
being in the fame field—Thirty Guineas. 

It is required that the farmers who fhall be candidates for this 
premium, do give notice to the Duke of Bedford of their in- 
tention, that the crops may be viewed while growing, by fuch 
perfons as the Duke may appoint. 

It is expected that the account fhould contain a defcription of 
the foil, the preparation (manure, if any), quantities of feed 
fown and drilled, hoeings, time and regularity of ripening, 
harvefting, and produce—verified by fufficient certificates, 
to be produced at the Woburn Sheep-fhearing in 1806. 

N. B. It is required that the drifled crops fhould be kept per- 
fedtly free from weeds. 

VI. Premiums fot Shepherds. 

To the fhepherd who fhall have faved the greafeft number of 
lambs, on the rft of June 1806, in proportion to the number of 
ewes, being not lefs than 200, put to the ram the préceding 
autumn—Five Guineas. 

To the thepherd who fhall have faved the next greateft ore 
tionate number—Four Guineas. To the third—Three Guineas. 
To the fourth—Two Guineas. To the fifth—One Guinea. 

Certificates fo be fent in, on the firft day of the Woburn Sheep- 
fhearing, 18¢6, figned by the owner of the flock, and two 
other refpectable witneffes, ftating the number of ewes tupped, 
the number of lambs faved on the 1ft of June, and the age 
of the ewes, viz. the proportionate number of theaves, two 
years old, three years old, and full-mouthed theep. 

Ee VIE: 
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VIL. Premium for Irrigation. 

To the farmer in Bedfordfhire who fhall, between the 1ft of 
January 1805, and the 1ft of June i806, have converted the 
greateft quantity of land into water-meadow, not lefs than ten 
acres, on the beft and moft approved fyftem—Fifty Guineas. 

Due notice of the quantity of land fo converted, and of the ex- 

pence incurred, verified by fufficient certificates, to be fent 
to the Duke of Bedford on or before the 1ft of June 1806. 


[The premium offered by Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart. would pro- 
bably have been awarded to the author of the following paper, 
had he not appeared rather hoftile to the principles which in- 
duced the refpe€table Baronet to offer that premium. Satisfied, 
however, as to the general merits of the Effay, and convinced that 
its infertion would prove ufeful and beneficial to the great body 
of our readers, we applied for liberty to lay it before them, 
which liberty was at once granted in the moft handfome and li- 
beral manner, We therefore embrace the ‘earlieft opportunity 
of bringing it forward, and requeft a continuance of the av- 
thor’s correfpondence. ] 

Essay oN STORING OF TURNIPS. 
Si quid novifli redtius iftis, 
Candidus imperti: Si non, bis utere mecum. Hor. 

‘Tue introduction of turnips into the regular rotation of crops, 
is the moft important improvement which agriculture has received 
in modern times. Previous to that event, the live ftock were 
maintained, during fummer, on the herbage which nature f{pon- 
taneoufly produced on land exhaufted by a previous fucceffion of 
white crops, and overrun with the accumulation of weeds for 
ages; during winter, on the ftraw and chaff of the preceding 
¢rop, with an occafional allowance of oats. Under that fyftem, 
the fattening feafon was confined within narrow limits,—the lux- 
uriance of the natural grafs: No animal was fit for the fhambles 
till the wane of fummer ; and as foon as the pafturage began to 

. decline in autumn, the whole fattening ftock was hurried indil- 
eriminately to the market ; and their half-fed carcafes, carefully 
falted, and frugally confumed, fatisfied the fimple defires of our 
forefathers till the return of veal and lamb in fpring. The condi- 

ion of the breeding ftock, on their winter fare, was truly deplo- 
If the feafon was unufually fevere, or if the fpring was 


‘e favourable to vegetation, vait numbers of cattle were literally 
ftarved to death ; and thofe which furvived, had become fo feeble 
and emaciated at the approach of fummer, as to require no fimall 

, afliftance 
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afliftance to /ift them, fet them on their legs, and fupport them 
to the neareft field which happened, in the fathion of thofe days, 
to be moft grafs-proud. * 

But, fince the introduction of turnips, the grand defideratum in 
the former practice of hufbandry has been fupplied. From this 
improvement of their food, young ftock continue their growth, 
and fat cattle are prepared for the market during every feafon of 
the year. Turnips fucceed the decline of the grafs, and afford 
fucculent and nutritious food till the return of fummer. Our 
farmers feem to brave the difadvantages of their northern fitua- 
tion ; to emulate, by their induftry, the natural refources of hap- 
pier climes; and to compenfate, by the fucculence of their turnip 
crops, the want of perennial verdure on their fields. But turnips, 
though poffefling this invaluable excellence, are in fome refpects 
a precarious crop. After efcaping the ravages of the fly and cater- 
pillar,—after arriving at their full {ize towards the clofe of autumn, 
they are liable to be injured, fometimes to be deitroyed, by the fe- 
verities of the enfuing winter. Storing is faid, by its advocates, 
to afford complete fecurity againit thefe calamities. In the pre- 


fent paper, I thall defcribe the moft approved methods of ftoring, 


and afterwards eftimate the peculiar advantages of that practice. 
‘Though turnips have been cultivated in this country to a confi+ 
derable extent, for upwards of thirty years, yet {toring is a prace 
tice of a much later origin, and is {till circumfcribed within nar+ 
row bounds. From the firft introduction of that vegetable, fome 
intelligent farmers regularly carried off the field, and laid up, un- 
der cover, a quantity of turnips fuflicient for two or three weeks 
confumption. That practice, affording provifion again{t the con- 
tingency of froft, has extended itfelf into every diftri€t where the 
turnip hufbandry is properly underftood. But the plan of raifing 
and {toring the whole crop, immediately after harveft, feems to 
have been adopted firft in the Upper Ward of Clydefdale, and to 
Ee3 have 








* From the Review of Cumberland Agricultural Report, in the Fe- 
bruary Number of the Farmer’s Magagine, it appears that this word, 
and this thing, though long ago obfolete, in this country, are {till prets 
ty common among our fouthern neighbours, A few weeks ago, in 
the molt elevated diflri& of T'weeddale, 
where rivers, there but brooks, 





Difpart to different feas, 
and where, in confequence of their untoward fituations, farmers 
be fuppofed to be the firft in introducing or imitating new improvements, ® 
Mr Findlafer of Newlands was obliged to ranfack all the fallows in his 
parifh, to procure as much wreck (roots of couch-grafs) as would front 
an embankment againft an inconfiderable rivulet, 
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have thence travelled flowly into the adjoining counties. Even in 
the place of its origin, this pra€tice has met with oppofition; and 
in no other has it yet gained a complete eftablifhment. 

There is confiderable latitude in the feafon of ftoring. In wet 
and clay foils, to avoid the inconveniences of winter : poaching, 
the ground mutt be cleared of the turnips immediately after har- 
vetting the potatoes; but, in other foils, they may be allowed, 
with advantage, to remain on the ground fome weeks later, as 
they continue to fwell till overtaken by froft. ‘The ordinary time 
is about the beginning of November. It is of confiderable im- 

ortance to raife them ona dry day, that.as little earth as pofli- 
ble may adhere to their roots, and to fecure them in the {tore- 
heap as they are raifed, as a flight degree of froft is then found 
to be highly injurious. As the month of November is proverbial 
for gloom and rain, it may fometimes, however, be neceflary to 
raife them when the weather’is wet, or when the ground is moift ; 
and, in this cafe, the following practical hint may be of advantage. 
Grafp the turnips by the Jeaves, give them a fmart turn about 
half round, and then pull them upright from the ground. During 
this operation, the bulbs revolve on the tap-root as on an axis; the 
* rotatory motion breaks the lateral fibres, and rubs off the adhering 
earth. It is obvious that this method js much preferable to the 
common way of raifing a turnip clumfily in each hand, and of 
knocking their bulbs together till the adhering earth fall off. 

Expetience has amply demonftrated the neceflity of cutting off 
the Jeaves and tap-root (provincially called topping and tailing), 
and afcertained the place where thofe operations fhould be per- 
formed. The fection fhould be made clofe to the bulb. If the 
bulb itfelf be wounded, rottennefs is then apt to enfue, and, though 
it fhould be prevented, a quantity of the juices oozes out proportion- 
ed to the extent of the wound. The root is difliked by all animals, 
as its acrid quality occafions an immoderate ae of bile, with 
its natural confequences, gripes and loofenefs. hen any part 
of the leaves is left, turnips are liable to vegetate on receiving a 
flight degree of heat. As it is impoffible, in practice, always to 
hit the point of excellence, and to perform the feGtion with ma+ 
thematical exaétnefs, the operators’ fhould be careful to err on 
the fafe fide;—to leave part of the leaves or root, rather than to 
injure the bulb, as it is wifer to run the hazard of a flight vege- 
ation than of intire putrefaétion. 

1. The earlieft method of ftoring turnips, was to fecure them 
wilder roof, as it feemed but an extenfion of a praétice, previ- 


“@illy' common, of laying on, in frefh weather, a qnantity of 

ips fufficient for the confumpt of feveral weeks. The dif- 
advantages of that method foon became evident. It was necef- 
stents fury 
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fary to pile large quantities, to find houfe-room for the produce 
of an inconfiderable field; and turnips, in that fituation, fpon- 
taneoufly heated and putrefied. ‘There is even danger in houf- 
ing {mall quantities. The heat communicated through a partti- 
tion wall from the fire of an adjoining apartment, and the 
breath of cattle, if it have ‘accefs to the ftore of turnips, are 
{ufficient to commence and to fupport a vigorous vegetation. * 
The fprouts exhauft the fubftance, and corrupt the juices of 
thofe turnips from which they rife; and, pufhing up between thofe 
turnips which are laid uppermoft, moiften them with their fuc- 
culent ftems, exclude freth air, by filling up the interftices, and 
{peedily reduce the whole heap to a putrid math. 

2. It is well known, that by pitting potatoes in the field, their 
flavour is better preferved, and their vegetation is longer pre- 
vented, than by ftoring them in the houfe. From the refem- 
blance between them and turnips, it has been analogically con- 
cluded, that the fame practice might advantageoufly be extended 
to the fatter. Mr Findlater of Newlands, to whofe depth of 
reafoning, and accuracy of obfervation, the Farmer’s Magazine 
has borne ample teftimony, is the only perfon, as far as I know, 
who has fairly made the experiment, and candidly declared the 
refult. The fituation which he chofe was perfectly dry ; the pit 
was about five feet in breadth, and three in depth ; the turnips 
were raifed into a ridge of the ufual form above the mouth of 
the pit; one end was filled with common, and the other with 
Swedith turnips; the pit was finally fecured with a thick cover 
of ftraw and earth. A few weeks after Hallowday, (when the 
turnips were ftored) the middle of the ridge began to fubfide; 
the depreflion continually increafed, and foon became fo great as 
to create apprehenfions for the fafety of the contents: the pit 
was opened in the beginning of February, and it was found that 
almoft the whole of the common turnips were deftroyed, and that 
about one half of the Swedifh only was preferved. A Roxburgh 
fhire corref{pondent, in the Nineteenth Number of the Farmer’s 
Magazine, mentions, that turnips may be preferved in the field, 
as well as in the houfe, if three or four cart-loads only are laid 
together, and afterwards covered with a layer of earth, or of 
ftraw and earth. ‘This mode of pitting has been carried to a much 
greater extent, and employed for the prefervation of his whole 


e 4 crop, 





* I have been informed, by an intelligent farmer, that turnips fored 
in the.end of his byre, grew fix inches in a fortnight, during fevere 
froft, . As putrefaction rapidly enfued, he {pread the whole depéts upan 
an adjoining field: the froft ftopt vegetation, and one half of the quaa- 
tity was faved, , 
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crop, by Mr Aitken of Callands, in the parith of Newlands, 
‘The depot is placed on a level with the furface of the ground ; 
its dimenfions are rather fmaller than thofe of the common prac- 
tice, afterwards to be defcribed ; and their cover confifts of fuc- 
ceflive layers of ftraw, earth, and ftraw. In a late converfation 
which I had with Mr Aitken junior on this fubjeét, 1 found that 
this mode, though affording complete fecurity to the turnips, 
pofleffed no advantage over the common practiee, in preferving 
their fucculence, or in retarding their vegetation at the approach 
of f{pring. 

3. From thofe early experiments, refults this conclufion, that 
turnips, to be preferved, during winter, from running into the 
extremes of vegetation or putrefaCtion, require a confiderable ex- 
pofure to the air. On this principle is founded the prefent com- 
mon practice of placing the depdt in a well-aired ftuation, 
adjoining to the feeding byre, and of proteéting it with nothing 
but a covering of ftraw. The ftore-heaps, from ,conveniency, 
are commonly placed in the barn-yard. The turnips are laid 
down, cart thick, in the form of a narrow tapering ridge ; the 
breadth is about five feet, the height is about four, and the 
length is perfeétly immaterial ; the depdt is covered with a thick 
thatch of ftraw, and this thatch is finally fecyred with ropes. 
Common turnips, ftored im this manner, are kept in good pre- 
fervation till the middle of April. Some intelligent farmers have 
begun to make fome alterations, and, it is aflerted, improvements, 
on this practice. They pay more attention to the drynefs of the 
fituation, than to its nearnefs to the feeding byre, in choofing a 
fpot for the depot; bed the bottom well with ftraw, erect a 
three-bar paling, or place fheep flakes all around, inclining out- 
wards, that the water-drop may be fet off; raife the top of the 
heap as high as the turnips will lye, and thatch the whole with 
ftraw in the ufual manner. In this cafe the angle at the top is 
acute, as the turnips can eafily be piled up confiderably above 
what is called the /quare of a houfe roof. The depart is about 
feven or eight feet in breadth at the bafe, and may fafely be con; 
tinued to any length required for holding the whole. In recom- 
mendation of this plan, there is a probability that turnips are 
better preferved, and a certainty that lefs ftraw is required for 
thatch, in it, than in the common practice. * a 

it 


“* Tt may not be improper to mention an ingenious mode of ftoring, 
founded, however, on the received principles, and praétifed by Mr Ait- 
chifon junior at Skirling. His farm produces a great deal of meadow 
hay, which he builds into a long narrow ftack, adjoining and parallel Ms 

ie 
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With regard to Swedith turnips, the fame principles are appli- 
eable to them, and they are ftored in a fimilar manner. From 
their fuperiority in hardinefs, they admit of confiderable latitude 
in the feafon of Roring, and in the dimenfions of the ftore-heap. 
Under this treatment they are eafily preferved incorruptible fora 
great length of time. Mr Findlater has ufed them as an evening 
bonne bouche to his milch cows until the 11th of June, when his 
lover and rye grafs were ready to fupply their place. No other 
precaution was taken, than opening the depdt in the courfe of 
April, and rubbing off the {prouts which had begun to rife. 

4. The only deviation, on principle, from the common method 
of ftoring Swedifh turnips, took place lait winter at Scotftown. 
Captain Mackay, who combines, in an uncommon degree, an 
extenfive knowledge of agriculture, with an accurate fuperintend- 
ance, and, confequently, a fuccefsful management of his farm, 
aware that Swedith turnips, on the ground, are indeftructible by 
our fevereft frofts, and that they, in common with every other 
{pecies, require in the ftore-heap-a confiderable expofure to the 
air, refolved to: try how far this principle extended, and, for this 
purpofe, formed of them adepat of the ordinary dimenfions, in a 
dry, well-aired corner of bis barn yard, without any covering, bue 
branches of fpruce fir, to protect them from the depredations 
of poultry. ‘The turnips: were ftored, as I learned from his 
grieve (bailiff), in the beginning of January. ‘Towards the end 
of March, when I faw them, about one half had been taken away 
for the feeding cattle. Excepting thofe in the centre and bottom 
of the heap, none were in good prefervation. ‘The appearance of 
thofe on the outfide feemed to be an exemplification of the law 
of putrefaétion in vegetables of a firm textures thofe parts of 
the bulbs which formed the interflices were perfectly fafe, while 

the 





his feeding byre. Its figure is exaétly the half of a hay fow, and will 
eafily be conceived from the tranfverfe fection in 
the margin; the quadrangle adc d, is the fe@tion 
of the hay-ftack, and the triangle ade, is that of 
the itore of turnips, The fide ae is thatched 
with ftraw, and fecured with ropes in the ufual 
manner, It will eafily be {een that, by this con- 
trivance, there is a faving of thatch, equal to 
about one half of what is required by the com- 
mon form, The whole management, indeed, of this crop, deferves high 
praife. Immediately after harvefting his potatoes, Mr Aitchifon begins 
to ftore his turnips; and, as foon as the field is cleared, while the leaves 
are yet frefh, and the ground yet dry, he turns in his young ftock to 
¢ gather up the fragments which remain, that nothing be loft. ’ 
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the points of contact, fimilar to the joints in carpentry, difcover- 
ed evident figns of incipient putrefa€tion. From the failure of 
this experiment, it may be concluded, that Swedifh, as well as 
common turnips, become more delicate on being raifed from the 
ground, and require a layer of thatch to protect them from the 
inclemencies of the weather. 

I now proceed to eftimate the advantages which the ftoring of 
turnips is faid to poffefs, and to afcertain in what circumftances 
that practice is expedient. 

1. Storing as a fecurity againft frof. That turnips are over- 
taken by froft, and congealed into a lump of ice, during winter 
and fpring, is a frequent occurrence. It is well known that 
cattle, with no other food but frozen turnips, are in great danger 
of falling off, inftead of improving. They are difficulted to make 
an imprefhion with their teeth; and no fooner have they fwaliow- 
ed a mouthful, than they difcover fymptoms of univerfal uneafi- 
nefs, raife their backs, draw in their feet, and fall a-trembling 
as if feized with the cold fit of an ague. It is univerfally admit- 
ted, that the {toring fyftem affords complete fecurity againft thofe 
evils: but it is equally certain, that the fame advantage is attain- 
ed, in many Gtuations, without ftoring, and) without any great 
degree of forefight or management. 


in the rng Ws winter, turnips are not affected by a flight 


degree of froft# Before it produce on them any fenfible effea, 
the cold muft be fo intenfe as to form, on water, a pretty thick 
film of ice. ‘The caafe of this.is obvious. By the clofe of au- 
tumn, if the turnips have been properly fet out by hand-hoeing, 
their leaves muft form a clofe mantle over the whole field ; and 
this natural covering proteéts the bulbs from the firft attacks of 
fro. From this circumftance it follows, that the moft impro- 
vident farmer, whofe cattle are only fupplied day by day from 
the field, will fuftain little damage from the tranfient frofts 
which ufually precede Chriftmas. After that time, he will be 
compelled to adopt the precautions employed by his wifer neigh- 
bours, of laying in, during frefh weather, a quantity of turnips 
that will fupply his confumption for two or three weeks. It is 
feldom that our frofts outlaft that period. If they fhould con- 
tinue longer, and if the ftock of turnips is exhaulted, | it will be 
neceflary to adopt a practice—often fuccefsfully tried in Tweed- 
dale, and almoft univerfal in the more fouthern counties—of raif- 
ing them frozen as they are in the ground, and of thawing them 
in a running ftream, or in a drinking pool. ‘The turnips are 
raifed with an inftrument formed for the purpofe;! a fork with 
two prongs, flightly curved inwards, and fet perpendicular to the 
handle. ‘Towards evening, they are carted from the field, and 

emptied 
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emptied into the pool. The common practice is to leave them 
under water till next morning: but an immerfion for two hours 
is found fufficient. When taken out, they are as frefh and found 
as if they had never been frozen. 

From the preceding ftatement, it may be concluded, that, in 
the moft fertile diftri€ts of Scotland, where the climate is more 
genial, and the weather more uniform, the ftoring fyftem pof- 
feffes little effential advantage, in point of fecurity againft froft, 
over the practice of leaving turnips on the ground. A little 
forefight will, in moft cafes, fuperfede the neceflity of raifing 
them in a frozen ftate, and even then immerfion in water is an 


eafy and effectual remedy. It is impoflible, however, to adopt ” 


this praGtice, probably, in the Highlands of Scotland, and in 
many diftriéts of the fouthern counties. The frofts there fet 
in early, are fevere, and lafting. During the whole winter, 
there are almoft continued ftorms of froft and fnow, which muft 
prevent turnips from being regularly carried off the field to the 
beftial. It is found that turnips, piled together in a houfe, begin 
to decay after three weeks; and therefore, a ftock of turnips, 
equal to the confumpt of that period, is the utmoft that a farmer 
can provide againft the contingency of froit. If the froft outlaft 
that time, (which is not an uncommon event), recourfe muft be 
had to turnips on the ground; but it is very difficult to raife 
them during intenfe froft, fuch as often occurs in winter, in ele- 
vated diftricts. A turnip, thoroughly congealed, when ftruck 
with an iron tool, will fly into fplinters. A pick-axe is necef- 
fary to raife it from the ground, and, even with it, great care is 
required to raife the turnip whole. I have been informed, that 
a farmer, in an elevated diftrit of Tweeddale, being under the 
neceflity of recurring to his turnip field during an intenfe froft, 
found as much difficulty in raifing the produce of a few yards, 
as he would have had in ftoring his whole crop at the proper 
feafon. It may thence be concluded, that, though the {toring 
fyftem is not fo neceffary in low-lying diftriéts, as a fecurity 
againft froft, it is eminently advantageous in more elevated and 
expofed fituations, by rendering the farmer independent of the 
feverities of the weather—by enabling him at all times to fupply 
his cattle with found and nutritive food. 

2. Storing as a preventive of putrefaction. Turnips, left on 
the ground, are liable not only to be congealed into a lump of 
ice, but alfo to be reduced into a putrid math by the inclemen- 
cies of the weather. The praétice of ftoring, fince it has been 
tightly underftood, prevents any lofs from putrefaétion: it has 
thence been concluded, that this circumftance is a decided ad- 
yantage in favour of that fyftem. On examining the matter 

. more 
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more clofely; and contrafting the lofs on the ground with the lofs 
in the procefs of ftoring, there will appear abundant reafon to 
modify, perhaps to reject, that conclufion. 

It is impoffible to form a general eftimate of the quantity of 
turnips annually deftroyed. The lofs is fo variable, being affect- 
ed confiderably by the foil and expofure of the field, though re- 
gulated principally by the climate* and the feafon, as to defy 
the moft fanguine calculator. It is even difficult to approximate 
to the truth ; as the opinions of farmers, on this fubje&, from 
the difference of their circumftances, are vague and contradic- 

story. A member of the Eddleftone Club has declared in your 
* XVH. No. that § in two years out of three, all our turnips on 
the ground at Chriftmas, are entirely loft by the froft.’ Having 
unbounded confidence in the veracity of your correfpondent, { 
readily acquit him of all intention to miflead : but, as his ftate- 
ment is quite different from the general fentiment of his neigh- 
bours, I am inclined to fufpect a miftake of the pen, or a flip of 
the memory. An intelligent farmer, in this neighbourhood, has 
affured me, that the annual Jofs which he fuftains is feldom con- 
fiderable ; and that the whole quantity deftroyed in the courfe of 
eight or ten years will not amount to the produce of an ordinary 
crop. I have been alfo informed by the Rev. Mr Robertfon of 
Eddleftone, who has the merit of founding the Farmer’s Club, 
which bears the name of his parifh, and who has cultivated tur- 
nips to a confiderable extent for nearly thirty years, that he has 
loft only two crops in that period; and that the lofs, in both 
cafes, took place in fpring. From my own obfervation, I am 
convinced that the lofs is not fo great, and fo early, as your cor- 
refpondent has ftated. It confifts with the experience of every 
farmer, that turnips fuffer little or no injury till the approach of 
fpring. Iam convinced that Ido not underrate the effects of 
the weather, when J ftate, that, on an average of years, even in 
an elevated diftri€t, one third of the turnips on the ground at 
Candlemas 


* To thew the difference of rifks fuftained by turnips in different 
climates, 1 ftate the following fat, which I have received from a party 
concerned. 

In the 1784, Mr Dawfon at Frogden hired a field of turnips at 
Linton in Tweeddale, which were to be confumed by theep. The fea- 
fon proved very fevere. The turnips were fo hard frozen as to produce 
a neceffity of hay-feeding. At the arrival of the thaw, they were fo ge- 
nerally rotten, that an exprefs was fent to Mr D. to come and difpofe 
of the fheep. He obferved, that whereas at Frogden only one turnip 
jn ten was Surt, at Linton only one in ten was /afe. 
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Candlemas only is deftroyed by froft*, It is prefumed that 
two thirds of the crop are confumed during the three months of 
winter, and without any material lofs. The third which remains 
on the ground till fpring, is the only part which fuffers; confe- 
quently the annual lofs, at an average, may be {lated at one third 
of one third, or, reducing the fraction, at one ninth of the whole 
crop. 

There is every probability that a much greater lofs than this is 
fuftained by the practice of ftoring. After lying fome time ip 
the ftore-heap, turnips fhew evident indications of decay. To 
the eye they feem fhrivelled ; to the hand they feel lighter. It 
is the common fentiment of all who have tried the experiment, 
that turnips in a ftore-heap, lofe one third of their weight, by 
fpring—a lofs equal to what I have eftimated as being fultained 
by turnips when left in the field. Befides this inevitable, there 
is another probable, difadvantage attendant upon ftoring. The 
turnips muit be carried off the field foon after, commonly im- 
mediately after harvefting the potatoes ; their further growth is 
prevented: whereas, had they been left on the ground, they 
would certainly have increafed in fize, probably matured and 
improved their juices, till interrupted by the feverity of winter. 
But, perhaps, the ftrongeft objection to the ftoring fy{tem is the 
circumftance, that turnips, however carefully ftored, are lefs pa- 
latable to cattle, than when taken frefh from the ground. That 
this inferiority is real, and confiderable, was fatisfaCtorily evinced 
by an experiment made in prefence of the Eddleitone Farmer’s 
Club, at their meeting in the firft week of March laft. They 
produced two turnips, the one from a found ftore-heap, and the 
other freth from the field. Several cows were turned out fuc- 
ceflively to prove them, and all, after fmelling at both, began to 
eat the turnip from the field; till it was finifhed, the other was 
not touched. This inferiority cannot be referred to a diminue 
tion of fucculence, (for it was difcovered by the diftant percep- 
tion of fmelling), but to a putrefcent flavour, arifing probably from 
the operations of topping and tailing. ‘Though the leaves and tap- 
root were cut off wigh mathematical precifion, {till two confider- 
able wounds muft b@ made on eachturnip. The juices ooze out 
at thofe wounded parts ; and fluids, when partly extravafated (if I 


may 





* On fhewing this paper to the above mentioned correfpondent, I re- 
ceived an acknowledgement to this effeét.—* The general fentiment of his 
neighbours is, that one fourth or one fifth of the turnip crop only is 
deftroyed, by fpring.’ I have ftated the lofs at one third, as it is fill 
fufficient for my argument, and as it muft include the met unfavourable 
fituations. 
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may adopt medical language) lofe their vitality, and run into pu- 
trefaction. A putrid cruft is thus formed on the furface of each 
wound,.and muft be eaten by cattle before they arrive at the 
found interior. Of the nature of this injury, fome conception 
may be formed by thofe perfons, who, from the careleffnefs of 
their cook, have accidentally feen, or tafted, a potato that had 
been wounded in the procefs of harvefting. 

From thefe obfervations it is reafonable to conclude, in gene- 
ral, that the feverities of the weather occafion lefs lofs than the 
, tice of ftoring. In favour of the latter, however, there is 

sthis great advantage, that the lofs is always uniform, can be 
forefeen, and provided for; while, in regard to the former, the 
lofs is perfe€tly uncertain, being regulated by caufes of which 
we have no forefight, and over which we have no controul. 
This circumftance is often very embarraffling to farmers in ex- 
pofed fituations. In fome years, if the weather be favourable, 
the whole crop, as happened this feafon, may efcape unhurt by 
froft; and there may be a fuperabundance in fpring, with no 
adequate ftock of cattle to confume it. On the contrary, if the 
weather be very fevere, as happened in the year 1784, almoft 
the whole turnips, intended for {pring food, are deftroyed, and 
the farmer will find great difficulty, as well as fuftain confider- 
able lofs, in difpofing of his cattle, before they are fully fatten- 
ed. It may therefore be fuppofed, that, in expofed fituations, 
the practice of floring is advifeable to a certain extent—fay one 
third of the crop—that there may be always a certain fupply for 
{pring confumpt; but a practice has been introduced, which 
promifes to render even that extent of ftoring unneceflary—of 
earthing up * the turnips in the drills, with a double mould-board 
plough, at the end of autumn. 

The caufe of putrefaétion does not feem to be precifely un- 
derftood. It certainly is not the froft we fe. Turnips, con- 
gealed into a lump of ice, are perfeétly freth after being thawed 
in water. In the beginning of winter, they are fcarcely affect- 
ed by a black froft, though very fevere ; and even when the fea- 
fon is further advanced, they remain fafe duging every degree of 
froft, if the ground is covered with fnow. has alfo been ob- 

’ ferved, 


* Sir George Montgomery Bart. of Magbiehill, has lately procured 
from Yorkthire fome feed of a {pecies of turnips, which entirely fuper- 
fedes this operation. Their bulb is always fituated below the furface of 
the ground. They were difcovered accidentally growing in a field of 
common turnips, fome years ago. ‘They were allowed to feed, were 
afterwards fown by themfelves, and are now cultivated to a confideratble 
extent in the fouthern parts of Yorkhhire. 
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ferved, that a turnip field with a northern expofure, in all cafes, 
{uftains lefs injury than a field with any other afpe&. From 
thefe facts, it may be inferred that the fun aéts a part in the de- 
ftruction of turnips, and that his influence is injurious, by pro- 
ducing a fudden tranfition from cold to heat. ‘Turnips, in the 
beginning of winter, fuffer little during black froft, becaufe their 
leaves, then fucculent and expanded, intercept completely the 
rays of the fun; and at the approach of fpring, the fame event 
happens, though the leaves are deftroyed, if fnow afford a co- 
vering to the bulbs in their ftead. But if a black froft occur at 
that feafon, turnips fuffer an irreparable injury. They freeze 
every night; the fun, then pretty high and powerful, thaws 
them every day. In the morning there is a rapid tranfition from 
cold to heat ; and in the evening there is a fimilar tranfition from 
heat to cold. It is well known, that a turnip, when wounded, 
fpeedily decays: probably thofe frequent viciflitudes of heat and 
cold, by producing fudden alternations of expanfion and con- 
traction in turnips, deftroy their texture, reduce them to the 
ftate of dead matter, and fubje&t them to the general law of 
putrefaction. 

From this explanation, it will eafily be difcovered in what 
refpect earthing up is beneficial to turnips. In fpring frofts, ic 
thields them from the burning ye of the fun, fupplying the 
place of their natural covering of leaves, or of the accidental 
protection of frow.* A fpirited farmer, in an elevated diftrict 
of Clydefdale, has carried fuccefsfully this principle to its ut- 
moft extent, by ploughing-under, and whelming, in the bottom of 
the furrow, that part of his turnips intended for {pring confump- 
tion. It is believed that the thick incumbent furrow-flice, and 
the reverfed pofition of the turnips, confiderably retard vegeta- 
tion at the approach of fpring: but this advantage, if it really 
exift, is certainly counterbalanced by the difficulty of raifing 
them from fo great a depth. Even earthing up is fometimes 
productive of inconvenience in this refpect. If the froft be fe- 
vere, it becomes laborious to raife them with a pick-axe; if the 


ground 





* An illuftration of this fac will readily occur to every perfon who 
has feen a field that had been cropped with potatoes, ploughed up in 
{pring Notwithftanding the utmoft care in harvefting, a {mall quanti- 
ty of potatoes efcapes the notice of the gatherers, and remains in the 
ground during winter. Thofe which lye on the furface, and to which 
the fun has accefs, are found, in {pring, blackened and decayed : thofe 
which are buried deeper, and to which the froft only is acceffible, feem per- 
feGtly freth in the bafkets of cottagers, who eagerly attend the plough on 
thefe occafions ; and, if that attention is omitted, perfectly quick, from 
the vigorous ftems which they fend forth, at the approach of fummer, 
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ground be wet, it is dificult to free them from the adhering 
earth. It, feems neceflary, therefore, (to fuperfede, entirely, 
not only the neceffity, but alfo the convenience, of the, ftoring fy{- 
tem), that a fpecies of turnip were difcovered poffefling a degree, 
of hardinefs fufficient to refift every inclemency of our northern 
climate, and every vicifitude of our variable weather. In ‘the 
fequel, fome reafons will be produced to fhew that this difcovery ‘ 
is now made. 

. Storing, as admitting the culture of the more valuable Jpe- 
cies (Bookish Before the introduétion of the ftoring fyftem, 
its advocates argue, farmers were obliged, in expofed fituations, 
to cultivate not. the moft valuable, but the moft hardy {pecies of 
turnips... The yellow garden variety was found to .poffefs this 
property, and was cultivated.to a confiderable extént, notwith-- 
ftanding the finallnefs of its fize, to fecure.a certaility of {pring 
food. But, under the fyftem of ftoring, while this advantage is 
obtained in its full extent, the greateft laritudé of felection is ad” 
mitted, either as to the ‘greater fize of the turnips, or a$ to theit 
greater palatablenefs to cattle. ‘Chis atgument. feemed ‘cohclus' 
five. e yellow garden fpeties was laid“ alide, “and ‘the® com- 
mon white, which is much more valuable, was fubftituréd in jt8° 
ftead. | From recent difcoveries, it feems probable, however, that 
the ftoring fyitein is unriéceffary'to the fuccefsful cuttiite’ of the’ 
more, Valuablé varieties. 'Thé prejudice in favour’ of ‘the deficate’ 
and eyt-pleafing” bulk ‘of common’ tarnips, is’ otf ‘the "&e¢line. 
Experience has fhowh that the éye is not thé ‘belt*judge,’ and: 
that bolk is not the furelt criterion of” ¢xceilente’ fn ‘turnips: 
Faéts ‘are rapidly accumulating to en¢outage a belief, that a 
fpecies is difcovered, hardy, yet valuable, equal to the ‘cotimor 
in fizé, and fuperior to it in nutriment. . 

The firft improvement on the old fpecies, was the introduc: 
tion of the Swedifh turnip, about twelve years ago. ‘ Its cultute 
foon became frequent, from the notice taken of jit, atid the re- 
commendations bettowed on it; in the Bee, a periodical mifcel- 
lany, then publifhing in Edinburgh, by.Dr Anderfon, moft me- 
ritorious in its defign, and very extenfive in its circulation. In 
the conterminous parts of Clydefdale and ‘Tweeddale, where it 
has beén cultivated fora number of years, ‘its habits and its’ ex- 
cellencies are well afcertained. Its fuperiority in “feeding, ‘its 
vigorous refiftance to every inclemency of the “weather, ‘and its 
obftinate’ retention of fucculence after vegetation cofittiencts in 
{pting, entitle it indifputably to rank as the farmer’s ‘Tatett ‘fptis 
food: whilé its affection for a foil ‘rich by “hariire, Ot “eritiched 
by manure ; its inferiority as ¢ fallow crop, from ‘requitibg’ to 
be,early fown, and from Covering imperfeetly she: ground rit 
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its leaves ; its deficiency of produce, even after making every 
allowance for the richnefs of its juices, and the denfity of its 
texture; render it an objeét not fo much of choice, as of necef- 
fity, and limit its culture to the extent of a fuccedaneum, when 
every other fpecies is fhrivelled or putrefied. It is poffible to 
preferve common turnips, in tolerable condition, till the middle 
of April: but, as they lofe greatly when the feafon is fo far ad- 
vanced, and as they are preferved with difficulty if the weather 
be genial, it may be more advifeable to have all of them con- 
fumed a month earlier, and to raife of Swedith turnips as many 
as fhall be required to fupply the confumpt from the middle of 
March, till the end of fpring. In expofed fituations, they may 
advantageoufly be cultivated to the further extent of affording 
partial aid to milch cows in the beginning of May, as the paf- 
turage is then feldom forward enough to fupply them with fuc- 
culent food. When preferved fo very late, even Swedifh tur- 
nips are apt to decay, and, in confequence, to communicate a dif- 
agreeable flavour to milk and butter, unlefs they are topped and 
tailed when raifed from the field, and immediately houfed in a 
cool fituation. 

Another fpecies has lately been introduced into this diftriét, 
which promifes to be of incalculable advantage, as they feem to 
poffefs, in an eminent degree, the characteriftic excellences of 
the common and Swedifh turnips. They refemble, in colour, 
the yellow garden variety. They have been obferved, for two 
or three years paft, growing in fields of common turnips, and 
are incidentally noticed by fome of your correfpondents, in the 
two laft Numbers of the Farmer’s Magazine. But the only per- 
fon, as far as I know, who has cultivated them to any ex- 
tent, and for a length of time, is Captain Mackay of Scotf- 
town.* My own knowledge of them is confined to the obfer- 

VOL, VI. NO. 24. F f vations 





* He learnt that there was cultivated in the county of Cumberland 
an excellent {pecies of turnip, and purchafed a pound of ite feed at 
Kefwick. Upon fowing it next feafon, he obtained turnips which 
anfwered his higheft expe@ation. Soon after, he received a military 
appointment which required his abfence from home, and which he 
filled till towards the clofe of the late war. On his return, he found 
that his grieve, notwithftanding his exprefs injunétions, had failed 
to preferve that {pecies; but upon fearching a drawer where turnip 
feed ufed to be kept, he found fome lying loofe in the bottom, which, 
whea fowed, produced the wifhed for turnips, mingled with every 
other fpecies; and he has ever fince extended its culture, and will 
raife as much feed this fummer as fhall fupply a whole parifh, As 
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vations which I made, and to the information procured at Sco. 
ttown, in. March lait. From the grieve, or fteward, I learnt, 
that they had been. fown at the fame time with the common 
turnips, and that they certainly exceeded them. in fizge. ‘The 
latter being all carried off the field, and. confumed--by. cattle, 
it, was impollible to inflitute a comparifon;. but fromthe. ap- 
pearance of the yellow fpecies, I am inclined to: believe the 
gtieve’s opinion was correct. All who have found, them as 
mong common turnips, agree that, from the fame time of fow- 
ing, they equal-them in fize. It may thence be concluded, that 
the yellow turnips: poflefs, in full perfection, the peculiar! advan- 
tages of the common! white, as they admit of late fowing, and 
produce. wellsfized, bulbs. They alfo fearcely firink from.a com- 
parifon, even with the highedi excellences of the Swedith {pe- 
cies. , Captain Mackay is- fo firmly, conyinced: of their shardi- 
nefs, that he new notformly. nfes them as,an_ intermediate. fup- 
ply an the beginning of {pring, between common and Swed- 
ith, turnips, About the middle, of March, 1, examined, ‘a. part 
On jhis) field, |and found ample reaton to. jattify the propriety 
of that management. After confiderable fearch, I noticed only 
two bulbs; that were.injured; but,¢he'injary in neither feemed to 
proceed from the inclemencies of the weathers -the-rottennefs 
was only partial, occafioned, evidently by, a difeafed root in the 
one, andby adeep,cut-in the other... kobferyed ,alfo -feveral 
wounded deeply'by;hares : but the part, which,,remained was 
uniformly freth. Lhough daft feafon was.very favourable to tur- 
nips, and therefore, not a fair trial of, their refifkance to frolt, 
it mult be admitted, from the fas now ftated, that-yellow tur- 
nips poflefs a hardinefs, fimilar in kind, if.not equal in degree, 
to what has been afcribed to Swedith. In, proof of their richnefs, 
there are fats equally decifive. ‘They evidently, in pointof weight, 
flavour, and fucculence, holdjan intermediate place between the 
Swedith and common varieties, It is well known that hares are 
admirable connoifleurs in turnip matters, and fo great epicures, as 
not to touch the common. fpecies, if the Swedifh are within their 
reach. I have already ftated, however, that they did. not difdain 
to feaft heartily on the yellow turnips, though they were feparat- 
ed from the Swedith by a furrow. of a few inches in depth, and 
ef a. few feet in breadth. A fimilar refult was obtained, when 
both fpecies were fubmitted to the judgment.of cattle. I fliced 
down feveral turnips of each, and, having counted the number of 

ilices 
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the Farmer’s Magazine is univerfally read, I would requeft, through 
that medium, our Cumberland brethren to communicate the hiftory; 
the culture, and the excellences of the field yellow turnip. 
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flices re{peClively, put them all into a bafket. After prefenting 
them fucceflively to ten cattle, I found that about one half of the 
original quautity was confumed, and that the remainder, left in 
the:bafket, contained an over-proportion of Swedith flices. For 
the preference there fhewn to the yellow fpecies, though certain- 
ly furpaffed, in richnefs of flavour, by the Swedith, I can account 
only, from their fuperiority in foftnefs and fucculence. ‘The hard 
ikin of'the Swedifh has always been confidered as a difadvantage 
in feeding ; whereas the fkin of the yellow fpecies, being thinner 
and fofter, feems better adapted to the imperfectly-cutting jaws 
of black cattle. In their further recommendation, it may not be 
improper to fubjoin, that though Captain Mackay now referves 
them for fpring food, he, at firft, eonfumed them by his milch 
cows, in an-earlier part of the feafon ; and that he procured from 
this food, im the middle of winter, butter with the high colour 
and rich flavour of midfummer. From thefe faéts it may be 
inferred,, with a degree of certainty, that the fyitem of winter 
ftoring is unneeeflary to the fuccetsful culture of the more valu- 
able fpeeies of turnips; that delicacy, fo far from being infepar- 
able from; is.inconfittent with high excellence ; and that the yel- 
low fpecies; though equal to the common in fize, and fuperior in 
point'of nutriment, is poflefied of fafficient hardinefs to refift the 
inclemencies of wititer without the aid of artificial protection. 

4. Storing, as admitting the introduélion of wheat on a iur- 
nip fallow. | From the preceding obfervations, it feems evident, 
that the ftoring of turnips is neceflary only in expofed and e- 
levated diftri€ts, to attain fecurity againft the inclemencies of 
the weather; and that, in every more favoured {fituation, it is 
dire€tly injurious, from requiring turnips to be raifed from the 
ground before they have attained their full. growth; from the 
evaporation -of their juices while they lye in the tlore-heap; and 
from their acquiring a putrefcent' favoury and becoming unpa- 
latable to cattle. Even-in the latter, however, that fyitem is 
attended with one advantage, which more than compeniates its 
numerous evils,—the facility with which it enables the farmer 
to introduce wheat on a turnip fallow. — , 

There can be no doubt, that a turnip fallow, in moft-cafes, is 
a futheient preparation for wheat. A bare fallow feems indif- 
penfably neceflary only on wet and ftubborn clays: but this is a 
ipecies of foil moft unfavourable to the culture of turnips... Lf 
they are forced to giow in fuch a fituation, they cannot ferve as a 
fubftitute for fummer-fallow ; and the ftoring fy{tem mutt be re- 
curred te immediately after harveft, not to make way for fowing 
wheat; but becaufe it is impoflible, in our moift climate, to car- 
ty off turnips from: fuch a during winters But on a dry 
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foil, of every fpecies from a light fand to a rich loam, whicl 
turnips chiefly affe&t, every advantage of a fummer fallow is 
obtained by cropping with turnips: the frequent ploughings be- 
fore the feed procefs, and the various hoeings; after the plants 
appear above ground till they cover it with their leaves, effec- 
tually pulverize the foil, and clear it of weeds. On light lands 
of this defcription, if wheat is intended to follow turnips, it 
may be fown at an early, and at its proper feafon. Hf the pro- 
cefs of ftoring commence immediately after harvefting the pota- 
toes, the ground may be cleared to receive the wheat in the be- 
ginning of November. When it is wifhed, however, to derive 
the full benefit of the turnip crop, it will be neceflary to delay 
ftoring fome time longer, till the bulbs arrive at their full fize: 
yet, even in this cafe, it will be eafy to put the groutd in order 
during the courfe of winter, and to embrace the moft favourable 
feafon of fowing it with fpring wheat. It is obvious that, if ftor- 
img be omitted, wheat after turnips is a precarious crop. If the 
ground is orily cleared, as turnips are required for the confumpt 
of cattle, they muft be regularly carried off during the whole of 
winter, and the beginning of fpring. The carriage of fuch a bul- 
ky crop, in our morft climate, and during our wetteft feafon, in- 
evitably occafions a‘degree of ool on almoft evety foil; and 
greatly retards the operations of ploughing, fowing, and harrow- 
ing, in fpring. Unlefs the weather be very favourable, the fea- 
fdn is too late for fowing wheat, and it is confidered as more ad- 
vantageous, in general, to introduce barley or oats after a tumip 
fallow. The ftoting fyftem, therefore, is advantageous, in the 
exact proportion that a crop of wheat is faperior to a crop of bar- 
ley ; and this profit muft greatly overbalance the various loffes 
which turnips fuftain in that procefs. 

The refult of the preceding obfervations is, that’the ftoring 
of turnips, abftra&tedly confidered, is attended with direct and 
unavoidable lofs: but, when viewed in reference to the climate 
and agriculture of Scotland, is neceflary in unfavourable’ fitua- 
tions, and eventually advantageous in every other ;—neceflary 
in high lands, where the feverities of winter prevent turnips 
from being regularly carried off the ground to fupply the con- 
fumpt’ of cattle; and advantageous, in low latids, by enabling 
the farmer to introduce wheat after turnips, where he could 
etherwife obtain only a crop of oats or barley. ; 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Extraéts from Fourcroy ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF VEGETATION, 
tranflated and abridged by a Corre/pondent. 


(Continued from page 301.) 
PART IL. 
Of the Influence of Soils, and their Amelioration, upon Vegetation. 


1. From obfervation of vegetables fixed in the earth, man- 
kind in all ages. muft have believed, that the foil in which their 
roots are placed, furnifhes the principal materials of their nou- 
tifhment; and that from the foil they derive all the fenfible 
qualities by which they are diftinguifhed. Hence the ancient 
opinion, of the relation between particular foils and the nature 
and qualities of their vegetable productions, has almoft always 
been a chief fundamental doctrine in agriculture. Thefe ideas, 
of the influence of the foil to encourage particular plants, or 
to communicate to each plant a peculiar character, have been 
handed down to us from ancient times; and every agriculturift of 
the prefent day is fully perfuaded, that vegetables extract diftinct 
chara¢ters or qualities from the particular foil in which they grow, 
exclufively dependent upon the nature, qualities, and circumftan- 
ces of that foil—fuch as characteriftic taite, peculiar flavour, and 
the like, 

2. Such numerous examples, eftablifhing the opinion, that the 
qualities of the foil are communicated to the plants which it pro- 
duces, render the faét indifputable. To this circumftance a pe- 
culiar mode of expreflion has been appropriated ; and vegetable 
productions are faid to tafte of the foil or diftrict in which they 
gtew. ‘Thus grapes and other fruits, and efpecially leguminous 
plants, flems, leaves, and roots, all poflefs certain peculiarities 
in tafte, flavour, confiftency, and colour, evidently modified by 
the qualities of particular foils in which they grow. ‘This may 
even be extended to wines, and other productions from_the fer- 
mentation of vegetable matters, refulting from fome hidden alter- 
ation in the yegetable juices. It is well known that wines partis 
cipate in the nature of the foils on which the grapes. were produ- 
ced.;, And under the technical term of douguet, the difference is 
remarked, of thofe produced from foils that are dry, fandy,. fili- 
vious, flinty, moift, too rich, or too ttrong. ‘Thefe general facts, 
which cannot be doubted of, and the particular difpoiition of each 
peculiar foil to produce certain plants in preference to others, or 
in greater perfection, unanfwerably prove, that every particular 
foil has a dire€&t influence upon the nature and qualities of fuch 
vegetable productions as grow there. 
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3. It is obvious, that what are ufually called earths, or foils, 
are extremely compounded mafies, lefs or more in a pulverulent 
form, of very complicated mixture. Confequently, before: we 
can fatisfa€torily determine the peculiar actions which they exert 
upon vegetables growing in them, fo as to modify the greater 
part of their qualities, it is previoufly requifite to inquire into the 
operation, in this refpe&t, of earth ftriétly fo called, and then to 
difcover the etiects of foreign fubftances upon the earthy parti. 
cles with which they are mixed. The one is the real bafis of the 
foil, or the foil itfelf ftri€tly fo called ; the others are to be confi- 
dered more or lefs as manures, which will be treated of in the 
next fection. 

4. We fhould feek in vain, among the earths in which plants 
grow, for a pure or fimple earth, according to the precifion of 
chemical language, Even the fineft, drieft, and moft barren fand, 
which approaches neareft to filicious earth properly fo called, 
confifts always of a mixture of quartz and alumine, and frequent- 
ly has a {mall addition of calcareous matter. The chemifts who 
have at firft applied this fcience to inveftigate the principles of 
agriculture and the philofophy of vegetation, have minutely examin- 
ed the manner in which feeds thrive in each fpecies of fimple earth 
chemically prepared, fo as to afcertain how far each pure earthy 
tubftance contributes to vegetation, or the nourifhment of plants. 
‘Though, from thefe experiments, it has been afcertained that 
feeds germinate and grow readily in barren earths, thoroughly 
wathed, perfe€tly infipid, and entirely deprived ‘of every portion 
of faline matter, providing they are fufficiently watered ; it is 
likewife thoroughly proved, that no one of thefe earths exclufive- 
ly or powerfully encourage vegetation. Seeds may likewile be 
made to germinate in metallic powder or filings, on fponges, cot- 
ton, flannel, or fuch like fubftances, if fufficiently fupphied with 
water: But, by all thefe means, vegetation either only continues 
for a {hort while, or at leaft does not arrive at its proper termina- 
tion, * unlefs with fome delicate {mall plants, which only require 
a fmalLportion of nourifhment. 

5- From thefe laft mentioned experiments, it has been argued, 
that the foil only ferves as a ftation or prop for the plants which 
grow in it, receiving and holding faft their roots; that it only 
ferves to furround thofe roots with water and nourifhing mate- 
rials; of which they have need, and of which it is merely the re- 
ceptacle or conveyance; that all that is requifite in the foil, for 

fertility, 


* Though not expreffed by the author, I fuppofe he’ uriderftands, 
by the proper termination of vegetation, the perfe&ting of fertile 
feeds. —R, r. r. ’ 
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fertility, is, that it be‘eafily penetrable by the roots, and fufficient- 
ly retentive of ‘water to keep them always moift ; fufliciently di- 
videdy "to permit-the air, and fome light, to pafs between its par- 
ticles; and not too much compacted, to comprefs and injure the 
tender fibrils of ‘the: roots. It muft, however, be allowed, that 
fome>fmall portion of the earth itlelf penetrates by means of the 
roots, and is carsied intothe internal organization’ of the plant, 
by that abforptive power which belongs to their ergans, either in 
confequence of extreme divifion of the particles of the earth in 
which they grow, or of actual folution in the water which they 
abforb.- . 

6. In a diilertation on foils, (¢erne geoponice), the celebrated 
Bergman concludes, from confideration of a great number of ex- 
periments, that the beft. foil for vegetable production, ought to 
contain, two parts of calcareous earth, one part of magnefia, 
four parts of alumine,.and three parts of fand. All the modern 
experiments have diftin@ly and certainly proved, that falts, pre- 
perly fo called, contribute nothing towards vegetation or fertility ; 
and that, on the contrary, there is reafon to believe they are re- 
gularly and conftantly injurious; that pure fimple earths, by 
themfelves, or mixtures of thefe, each in a pure ftate, are not 
capable of producing fertility ; and that the mott fertile foils lofe 
all their properties of fertility, by expofure to the action of fire. 
Thefe lait faéts are chiefly afcertained by the experiments of 
Gioberti of ‘Turin. 

7. From all the experiments an this fubjeét, which have been 
infinitely varied, refpe€ting the influence of foils upon growing 
plants, one uniform, ‘regular, and confequently certain conclufion 
is derived, that of all the earthy fubltances ta be found in the 
mixed matter called foil, calcareous earth moft certainly contri- 
butes chiefly to fertility. On this point there exifts nothing equi- 
vocal, uncertain, or contradictory. It has been alleged that this 
circumftance arifes from moft calcareous bodies retaining fome 
portion of their animal original, which ats the part of a manure, 
In my opinion, I have no doubt that this fuperior fertility of 
calcareous earth is derived from the carbonic acid which it con- 
tains. However this may be, it is certainly true, that of all the 
earthy bodies, or earthy falts, caleareous matter is decidedly the 
moft ufeful in agriculture: Hence agriculturifls frequently em- 
ploy it to renew the fertility of their exhaufted or impoverifhed 
toils. 

‘8. Although calcareous earth is both the moft common and 
moft uleful amelioration which can be employed, and thence, 
that:marl, holds the firft rank even among manures 3 yet the art of 
ameliorating foils, in its full extent, muft not be confined to one 

Ff 4 procedure, 
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procedure, but muft be varied, according to the nature of: thg 
ground.or, foil upon which the improving agriculturiftshas oc: 
cafion to operate. Marl, or chalk, are certainly well adapted to 
improve land that is too itrong, and which contains too much 
clay: But a foil which is already too uniformly calcareous, \or too 
fandy, may on the contrary require the addition of clay to: com- 
municate to it that proper degree of tenacity whieh it wants, that 
it may not dry too quickly *. 


Re rer. 
(To be continued.) 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On the Benefit which Farmers would derive from the Study.of Botany, 
Sir, . 


On reading a letter figned 8. L. p. 429. vol. V. of your Magazine, 
T could not help regretting the inability of its author to convey the 
information he wifhed to diffeminate. Had the botanic names of 
the plants been given, the way would haye been open to further 
inveftigation ; but till that is done, the knowledge of their qua- 
lities muft remain with himfelf. 

In the fame volume, ‘p. 453., Agricola fays, * As parfley is a 
perennial plant, it ‘will anfwer for fields that are to be laid down 
for pafture for a confiderable time.’ It is known that parfley 
(apium petrofelinum) is biennial: a few plants, out of many, 
may live three or four years, efpecially if not allowed to run to 


feed ; a circumftance that happens frequently with many biennial 
: plants. 


* TI muft be permitted here a few obfervations. The reafoning of 
the author in this place, though perhaps juftly chemical, is in my opi- 
nion not yery ftriétly practical. Soils that are too tenacious, though 
certainly much improved by lime, of other calcareous matter, would be 
greatly ameliorated by fand, if not too expenfive ; Shell fand, in fuch 
edfes, were perhaps the very beft poffible improvement. 

Calcareous foil, of courfe, needs no calcareous addition; “For it, 
elay, and perhaps fand, would be an excellent amelioration. 

Soil too fandy will certainly be confiderably improved by clay ; but, 
on fuch, calcareous matter is likewife highly ufeful ; perhaps clay mar! 
in large dofes is the beft of all. Yet I believe no foil whatever fo foon 
exhautts or lofes all kinds of manuring as fand.. It is corrafives and pro- 
yerbially faid to deyour manures ; becaufe they only contribute to ve- 
getation. acd ted tw oad fre .emorn 

Of .all manures, clay to fand, or fand to clay, are. the,,meft;-expea- 
five, as requiring fuch enormous quantities, to ferse, any-afeful purpofe ; 
Thefe are in a manner to create foil.—R. r. r. 
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fants: ‘Lherefore, as Agricola’s information tends to miflead, I 
leave to correct his error as to the duration of the plant; and 
ftate “it asa further proof of the need of better information, 
Falownot pretend: to fay how far it may be proper to cultivate 
parfley asfood' for different animals; experiments are the only 
way to’ afcertain that point. It is already known to be eaten 
with avidity by feveral; but the extent of its ufefulnefs re- 
mains to be known. With regard to its cultivation, I rather 
think. 4gricola’s information is not correct. If fown in mix- 
ture with grafs or other plants, or by itfelf in the broad-caft 
manner,. there ¢an be little-hopes of fuccefs, as the feed lies long 
in the ground before it comes up; and when it does fpring, the 
lants are for a confiderable time very weak, fo that they would 
t choked by others;—either weeds, or thofe intended to rife with 
it. Therefore the cultivation of it, with any hopes of fuccefs, 
mutt be in drills, where it can be kept clear from weeds. 

In your Twenty-firlt Number, p. 53, I obferve Agriculture 
Amicus gives an anecdote of toads being fond of parfley, and re- 
commends to cultivate the curled in preference to the common, 
The curled variety is no doubt the moft beautiful, but it does not 
appear to be the moft hardy; for I have frequently obferved the 
curled to die, where the other ftood in winter. As Ido not ob- 
ferve any of your correfpondents has been very particular in their 
remarks on this plant, I with the more freedom venture on coms 
municating the above ; and am certainly of opinion, that experi- 
ments to afcertain the influence of it ought to be made. 

The above, with what your correfpondent J11/-Mixis, in your 
‘Twenty-firft Number, p. 1, obferves relative to the feleétion of 
grain de feed, has led to think that a more extenfive know- 
ledge of plants among agriculturifts would be highly beneficial, 
and that it is more effentially fo to them, than to thofe employ- 
ed in horticulture, as the operations of the former are con- 
ducted on a larger fcale than thofe of the latter: at any rate, 
there are fufficient proofs that both ought to have more know- 
ledge of the nature and qualities of plants. Every farmer ought 
to make it his ftudy to know the duration and qualities of the 
different plants that grow on his farm, there being no doubt but 
every plant is ufeful in fome fituation or other; and what is com- 
monly termed weeds, is only a plant out of its proper place. By. 
obfervations and experiments, he may difcover which is moft nu- 
tritious for food, or ufeful as medicine, or whether injurious or 
poifonous to different animals; hence be able to judge in what 
~~ and in what fituations, they ought to be encouraged. 

ut before we can think of communicating their ufes, or the re- 
fult of ‘our experiments to others, we mutt firlt know how to di- 
ftinguifh 





il! 
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ftinguith the »plants:by fuch names‘as are univerfally known, as is 
évident- from what has-been wrote by 5S. L. 3 for at camot be 
known what plants he means by fuch names as bent, ing, deere 
hair, mofi-crop, &c. 5 whereas, had the generic and fpecific names 
been given, it would have faved his elaborate defcription, and at 
once enabled his readers to trace out what was meant. 

Many farmers and others. might acquires by no tedious appli- 
cation, as much knowledge of botany as might be of great ufe ; 
and others, who ‘may have a favourable: opportunity and: a turn 
for it, may acquire a more extenfive knowledge, and be highly 
ufeful to themfelves and others. By a knowledge of. the- fexual 
fyitem, the farmer would be better enabled to -diitinguith 
and improve the different plants on his farm. ‘The ftudy is 
amufing, as well as ufeful; it would naturally give an incli- 
nation to examine minutely every plant he cafts his eye on, efpe- 
cially if it feemed to differ from what is common: by that, he 
may obtain new varieties better fuited to his purpofe, -and be en- 
couraged to make experiments in order to produce new varieties. 
Alfo, by examining plants in every {tage of their growth, he will 
acquire a more accurate knowledge of vegetation, may difcover 
the caufe of difeafes, and find out a remedy. 

The fubject of Mi/o-Mixis’s letter on the feleétion of feeds, is 
of the greateft importance to all, cultivators, the general neglect 
of which would appear fo indicate that the imiport of it is not 
generally known, The varieties of different {peciesiof plants in 
cultivation are numerous; many of them are not worth cul- 
tivating, efpecially where, by a little attention in the power of 
every one to beftow, fuperior ones may be felected. While thefe 
are continued to becultiyated in mixture, the evil continues to in- 
creafe. Many of the grafles, among which I include the oats, 
barley, wheat, &c. run jnto endlefs varieties, as do cabbages, 
turnips, peas, beans, &c. From the fportivenefs of thefe and 
many others, it is obvious that the greatelt care js neceflary to 
prevent the fele& forts from being adulterated by the difperfion 
of the farina of others. ‘The intention of nature in produc- 
ing thefe varieties would appear to be that of affording forts fuited 
to different foils and climates,.and that man fhould affiit in cul- 
tivating and improving what the has fo profufely furnifhed. Hence 
the greateft attention fhould be beftowed in looking for and im- 
proving new varieties. When an ear, or a few feeds, &c. of any of 
the kinds we with to cultivate-are obtained, they fhould be put 
in a garden, and brought forward till: enough: is obtained: to be 
worth cultivating in the field; and, to produce:-new. varieties; .ex- 
periments fhould be made by fowing two or more kinds\jin the 
fame fpot, from which there will be:a chance of obtaining one 
or more kinds different, and perhaps fuperior to their parents. 

Great 
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Great attention has been beftowed on rearing the; beft kinds of 
domeftic animals ::had not this, been the cafe, the horfe and the 
ox, &c, would in all probability have remained as they were 
originally found ; for thefe improved varieties are not. fpecifi- 
cally -diitinét from their original, which, if allowed to breed 
promifcuoufly, would (although many valuable varieties might be 
produced) degenerate, and confift of an infinite variety of ani- 
mals not at all fuited to the purpofe wifhed for. ‘To the truth of 
this, I fuppofe every farmer or breeder will affent. ‘The fame be- 
ing the cafe with plants, it furely muft be the intereft of culti- 
vators to beftow fimilar attention. 

If any thing can be, gleaned from the above hints worth infert- 
ing in your valuable Magazine, you are the beit judge to deter- 
mine. Iam, Sir, your moft obedient fervant, 
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M. S. 





[A refjie€table friend, who correfponds with the Board of Agri- 
culture, wifhing to learn the mode ufed in the county of Kent 
for, feeding boars, and preparing and curing them afterwards 
for braun, {ent fome queries to the Board ‘on thefe fubjects. 
Lord Sheffield, the Prefident, ordered inquiries to be made ; 
and, the following letter from a gentleman near Canterbury, 
with the queries and anfwers, is inferted, at the requeft of the 
refpectable gentleman with whom the inquiry originated. ] 


On the Feeding of Boars, and Curing Braun. 


LETTER TO LORD SHEFFIELD. 
My Lorp, Kent, 21 December 1804. 

I am almoft afhamed to fay I duly received the letter the Ho- 
nourable Board did me the honour to fend, dated the 22d June 
lait, containing queries on the fubject of braun. I have not, 
however, been able to procure any anfwer from the trade, who 
make 'a very great fecret of their bufinefs; and am therefore only 
able to return fuch anfwers, as have occurred to me in refiding 
near a place where many boars are every year fattened, and be- 
lieve I am correct in what I have prefumed to anfwer. If they 
are of any ufe to the Honourable Board, I thall feel myfelf happy 
in having communicated them. I have the honour to be, my 
Lord, your Lerdfhip’s moft obedient and very humble fervant, 

To the Right Honourable Lord Sheffield. A. G. 


Query 1... At what age are the boars put to fatten ? 
Ans. At all ages. «Two years is preferred. 

i: Query.2. Axe they not cut before fatted ? 

oidus., No, no!! 


Query 
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Query é On what food are they fatted ? 
~ Ant. Beans generally. One maker is giving boiled potatoes 
this feafon. ‘Sulphur is given in their water. 

Query 4. Are they fatted in a cafe, or loofe ? 

Ans. They ufed to be put fingle, in a cafe, fo {mall, theycould 
not turn round, only juft get up to eat, or lye down; but fome 
are now put up, eight together, in larger pens, and are found to 
feed better than when fingle. 

Query 5. How long? and, Query 6. At what time of the 
year put to fatten ? 

Ans. The drove of boars come to Canterbury about the 15th 
of Odtober, and are immediately put up; and they kill from 
that time till a fortnight after Chriftmas, as they come forward 
in fucceffion ? 

Query 7. & 8. What breed? and what fize of boar is pre- 
ferred ? ck 

Ais. They buy of all breeds ; prefer a large fize, with a full 
ST Siey i, Wh that ~ comes to mn ny 

ery 0. at is the operation o: ng of curing?" ~ 

Mat” Boiling, (efoning, rolling the Soller ct cloth, Binidin 
it round with tape, &c. &c. é. 

Query 10. at is the general value per ftone, before fatting ? 

Ans, ‘They buy by head, from two to three guineas, as’ buy- 
er and feller can agree. Many farmers regulatly fell: their’ boars 
to the fame maker every oy and leave the price entirely to ‘him. 

Query 11. Value fat f gin 

Ans. Ido not know. 

Query 12. What is'the nfe, weight, and price “of the collars? 

Ans. ‘Two hhillings per lib. A good collar will weigh about 

0 lib. 
7 uery 13. ‘What ufe is made of the hands, gammons, ‘head 
and feet ? : 

Ans. The heads are fold as dogs meat; knuckles and feet 
fold to the poor, &c. 'Thelean parts made into faufage meat, and 
fold at fixpence per lib. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


The Utility of granting Bounties on the Exportation of Corn demon- 
frrated ; with fome Remarks on the Opinions of Dr Smith and. bis 
Followers. 

Sir, : 

Ir will be fortunate if the ‘ Outline View,’ &c. inferted in 

your Magazine of May laft, thall give rife to a full difcuffion of 


the curious and important point which is the fubject of it. “% 
“ae Smith, 








1805. on the Exportation of Corn, ec. 433 
Smith, long before his book was publithed, was in the habit, both 
in his leQures and in converfation, of maintaining the hurtful 
tendency of bounties on every {pecies of commodities, and, as far 
as I know, was the firft writer who has in a decifive manner re- 
robated them. Whoever has read the fifth chapter of the fourth 
k of his Wealth of Nations muft know, that he confiders the 
production of a quantity of corn, fufficient to leave an overplus for 
exportation, as abfolutely effential to ‘ the plentiful fupply of the 
home market.’ The production of this overplus, however, he 
contends, cannot be promoted by a bounty on the exportation of 
corn, which he condemns, for the following reafons: Fir/f, Be- 
caufe, upon the general principle applicable to bounties on all 
other commodities, a greater part of the indultry of the commu- 
nity is thereby forced to a lefs beneficial employment than it would 
otherwife go to: and, /econdly, Becaufe, in the particular inftance 
of corn, it does not promote the end intended ; for though its im- 
mediate effect be to. raife the price of corn in the home market, 
yet, as the price of corn regulates that of every other neceflary, 
the price of thefe muft, of courfe, rife along with it; and, confe- 
quently» the farmer reaps no benefit ; becaufe, what he receives 
m the increafed price of his corn, he is obliged to pay in the 
anernened price of the neceflaries, for which he has occafion, 
which leaves him exaétly in the fame fituation he was before ; 
anid, befides, the intention of the bounty is altogether defeated, 
becanfe it cannot, in any degree, be the caufe of a fuperior quan- 
tity of corn being raifed. This, if I underftand it rightly, is Dr 
Smith’s argument, the component parts of which it fhould i¢em 
to be fomewhat difficult to reconcile ; for, if the bounty neither 
can occafion the production of a greater quantity of corn, nor be 
of any benefit to the raifer, it is not eafy to fee how it can force 
a greater quantity of the induftry of the country from a more pro- 
fitable employment into that ducati, than would otherwife go 
there. Whether there be. any particular profeffion that is more 
favourable to the virtue and rectitude of conduct.of the individuals 
who exercifé it than another, it is the bufinefs of moralifts to de- 
termine; but no man will probably deny that the profeflion, if 
there be any fuch, which contributes the moft to the regular and 
certain fup sy of food, is the beft calculated to promote the hap- 
pimefsiané fecurity of the flate : till the fund of  provifion for the 
maintenance ofan individual fomewhat exceeds his annual expen - 
diture, he never can be faid to be certain of fubfiitence; the fame 
holds good of the nation of which he is a member.—The moft de- 
termined enemy to the.bounty allows this overplus to be the mpit 
defirable objéék for‘ ahy tate’; and the fimple queftion feem$ to be, 
s thé “bounty 6n corn a tendency to dccafion this arb 
ome 
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Some have toll us that the world, or at leaft Europe, is a great 
commonwealth, in no one’ part of which corn can ‘ever be wanting 
while it éxifts in another. Others inform us, that corn is not to 
be regulated ‘on the fame pfinciples a8 any other commodity ; 
while, immediately after, they bring both vegetable and animal, 
and even hunian life into the comparifon with it. All, ‘however, 
that feems neceflary is, to inquire what is the moft probable means 
to increafé the production of any commodity 5 and thofe moft un- 
friendly to the bounty will not furely pretend, that corn fhould be 
placed on a worfe footing, confidered merely as 4 manufacture, 
than any other. No perfon, one would think, ¢an be difpofed to 
deny, that the produce of any particular manufaéture is increafed 
by encouragement, and by being particularly favoured. ‘To what is 
it but to this, that Dr Smith attributes the increafe of the induft- 
ry of the towns over that of the country? and ‘what is this, in 
other words, bitt a bounty ? 

A daty, for inftance, is laid on fugat, which, at leaft, till very 
lately, was not only drawn back on exportation; but alfo a confi- 
derable fum more, in the fotm of a’bounty > a tax, for example, is 
laid on manufactured cotton cloth; all of which, ahd perhaps, as 
it may be managed, fomething more, is drawn back on exporta- 
tion. No oneever doubted that this encoutaged the produ@tion 
of a greater quantity of thefe goods, and at'a cheaper rate, than if 
no part of the tax had been drawn back;—all this Dr Smith. and 
his followers think very reafonable. But when a tax, which is 
now fixed, it may be faid, at 4s. per pound, comes tobe laid on 
land, they confider it as a moft hurtful tegulation, ‘and’ «molt ad- 
verfe to the increafe of the production of corn, that any part of 
this tax fheuld be drawn back on the very fmaltportion of this 
manufacture which, both’ pofitively and comparatively -with other 
manufactures, is exported. Upon’ what principle of ‘juftice or 
equity, it may be afked, is this fourided ? But it is not the kind- 
tax alone, which, upon a fair comparifon with’ the taxes paid by 
other manufaétures, that'of corn is entitled to draw'back. | 'Tithes 
and poor-rates are dire€t taxes which it ‘pays, and: to which no 
other manufaflure is fubjected ; why is not’ it as’ well entitled 
to a return of thefe, in proportion to what it’exports, ‘as they are 
to that of their cuftoms or excife which they have’ paid ? ‘and 
why is it to be denied the fame encouragement to catty: its over- 

lus to a foreign market that they have ? or by what rule is it con- 
tended, that what tends to create plenty and cheapnefs ‘in the one 
cafe, will not have the fame effe& in the other? A bounty makes 
every particular thing to which it is applied plentier; and of courfe 
cheaper ; even men and women, nay, foldiers ‘and ‘failors, and 
certainly ftatefmen, as a late witty writer has brought them = 
ward, 
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ward, are increafed, nay created, by a bounty: and, unlefs it 
can be clearly fhown that there is fomething in the nature of corn 
which. places it, in this refpect, in a different predicament from 
other manufaCures, it is obvious that, in a well regulated ftate, 
they fhould be placed on the moft perfect equality; and, if the 
circumftances of that ftate admitted of the free exportation and 
importation of every {pecies of commodity, duty free, the lands 
holder would, with a bad grace, talk of a bounty for his: But, 
when almoil every thing he has to buy is encouraged by a bounty, 
it feems hard that what he has to fell fhould be denied the fame 
advantage. It falls then to be comfidered, how far there is any 
thing in the natwre of corn, which renders the effec of a bounty 
on ity-different: from that on any other fpecies of commodity : 
but; previoufly, it may be noticed, that the firft objection, © that 
the bounty 6n corn has the tendency to draw a greater part of the 
induftry of the country from a more to a lefs beneficial employ- 
ment’ feems not to be well founded, firf, from the inconfiltency 
already obferved in the argument adduced to eftablith it, and, /- 
condly, becaufe, as has jult been fhown, nothing more is aimed 
at, tham-to"put corn, in this refpeét, ou a footing of equality with 
other:manufa&tures, which even the bounty does not do; for it 
by’no means ¢@quals the amount of the direct taxes which the land 
pays, but whieh, like other manufactures, it is entitled, on the 
fame principle, to draw back. ‘The price of any commodity actu- 
ally m the-market; does not depend on the expence it cofts to 
bring-it there} ibat-on the proportion, in the then {tate of things, 
between the’ fupply and the demand. If, in confequence of the 
fupply being greatér“than the demand, this price does not repay 
the expenee, witha reafunable profit, of bringing the commodity 
to market, the’ cultivation of the article will,_no doubt be leflened 
till fome means be fallen on to make it do fo; and as remedies are 
generally carried too far, the fupplyj in its turn, becomes une- 
qual, to the demanid,-and, of coarfey the price of the commodity 
rifes above its proper level. ‘There feems to be no cure for this, 
but to keep the: fupply and demand as near their proper propor- 
tion as. poflible ; and this, as*iri' the ‘cafe of an individual, can 
never be done,: unlefs there be fomething to fpare; the only way 
to.iaccomplith, which, is to make the manufacturer certain 
that his. goods fhall not remain on his hands. If, in the nature 
of things, it is impoflible to keep.the home market ¢n this fteady 
fituation, while it depends entirely upon itfelf, it fhould feem 
that a foreign: market is the only refource left. It has been faid 
that our population will always fecure a market at home, becaufe 
population. and food depeyd'on each other: true—but not in the 
progreflion ‘which he who made the obfervation has placed . ; 
' tag 
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the cart is there put before the horfe: population follows food, 
not food population: the reverfe is mifery itfelf, and, till the 
population do overtake the increafe of food, a market mutt be 
found for the overplus, or it will ceafe before it has its effect, 
To be fure, in an induftrious country, it will not be long till the 

pulation do overtake it ; bur ftill, it does not do fo immediate- 
Pr. ; and how is this to be provided for in the interim, but by a 
oreign market? ‘That the price of corn may, in a confiderable 
degree, affect the price of all other manufactures, will not be 
difputed; but.it may not, perhaps, be fo clear, that it is altoge- 
ther fo omnipotent, in this refpect, as it is ftated by the anta- 
gonifts of the bounty to be; and it is certainly much lefs fo than 
it was at the time Dr Smith wrote, when corn conftituted almoft 
the fole maintenance of the labourer, and when manual Jabour 
had fo great a fhare in the produétion of every manufacture, 
Since that time, animal, and various other kinds of food, have 
been, to a great extent, fubftituted for corn; and the improve- 
ments in machinery, and materials of all kinds, have made the 
proportion of manufactures which is executed by the hand of 
man much fmaller than it was in the days of Dr Smith. But, 
even at that period, its effe& has furely been overrated, If the 
hold out manufactures have of the foreign markets depended onthe 


price of our corn, and the wages of our labourers, compared with 
thofe of other countries, we fhould not passe the preeminence 


we have, for one year. In a market which requires a given quan- 
tity of various kinds of food, and where the fupply cannot be 
augmented, there is no doubt that a diminution in the quantity 
of any of them will affect the firuation of the refts but this fup- 
pofes a country arrived at its higheft pitch of production; to 
which none, that we have heard of, and cestainly not Great 
Britain, has yet attained. 

If, indeed, an abftraction ghould take place in any of thefe ar- 
ticles of food, in a country cultivated to the utmeft, the portion 
of land employed in raifing other articles muft neceflarily be 
diminifhed ; but if there be ftill plenty of uncultivated land, is it 
not the natural confequence that Jabour will be applied to. make 
it produce the quantity wanted? If the bounty is fuppofed, by 
diminifhing the fupply, by the quantity of which it oceafions the 
export, to create a deficiency in the market, is it not more na- 
tural to fuppofe that the prefent land will be better cultivated, or 
that waite land will be employed to make good this deficiency, 
than that land, already employed in the produétion of another 
fpecies of food, almoft as necefisy, fhall be withdsawn from it 
for that purpofe ? If this be the elicdt of the bounty, what can 
follow from it but good, in as far as a more populoys and pate 

cultivate 
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cultivated country is worthy of that name. That this mode of re- 
lief ‘may have an end, there can be no doubt; but we are {till a'great® 
way from that point; and all the fplendour and happinefs attend- 
ant on an inereafing country lye on the road to it. Upon no other 
ground, but rhat of a country being cultivated'to the utmoft, can” 
the notion that a bounty does not occafion an increafed pros 
duétion of corn be fupported. What are premiums and bounties 
oh other commodities given for, but to increafe the quantity pro- 
ducéd ? and why fhould not this, at leaft in the Arf infance, have 
the fame effeét in the produdtion of corn? And if it have this 
effeét in the firft inftance, the confequences which are fo pofi- 
tively ftated as cotinteracting it, cannot enfue; for, if a greater 
quantity, of land be brought into the culture of corn, a greater 
quantity muft be produced; and the hufbandmen, by the produc- 
tion of this greater quantity, will make a greater profit at a 
fmaller price; and, therefore, the prices of corn will not rife, and 
the farmer will be in a better ficuation than he was. But the 
probability is, that the benefit to the country will not ftop here. 
In’ the tilative prices of corn in Great Britain, it is hardly to be 
fuppofed that the prefent bounty, at leaft, is fufflicient to enable 
our corn to meet that of the other parts of Europe abroad on 
equal terms. ‘Till the bounty, then, is fuflicient to occafion actual 
expottation to a confiderable extent, it is a dead letter, as far as 
that“is concerned ; bur it is not fo in another point of view. The 
farmer, undér the conviction that, to a certain extent, a foreign 
market is ‘open to him, and that his commodity can never altoge-~ 
ther remain on his hands, improves and cultivates with confi- 
dence. :From the flourifhing and increafing circumftances of 
his own country, which this very cultivation {till farther pro- 
motes, he firids that he can difpote of his augmented produce at 
home, which, in every inflance he will, for his own intereft, pre- 
fer to any foreign fale, on equal, or even better terms ; and the 
home market wiil, unqueftionably, at all times have the firit offer. 
If the bounty, therefore, be the caufe of the production of an in- 
creafed quantity of corn, it is impoffible the effeéts, which its 
enemies prediét, can ever flow from it. The firft reafon which 
has been given, why the bounty cannot oecafion the cultivation 
of more corn, is, that it muft raife the money price of corn, and 
that -its only effeé&t will be to degrade the value of filver. The 
énemits, and indeed fome of the friends of the bounty, have 
talked much-of value and price, and of real price, nominal price, 
and money price; the diftinions between which, they mutually 
accafe\-each other of not comprehending. Value and. price, 
though often confounded together, feem to admit ef a pretty 
precife: dittindtion. - The different modifications of price, how~ 
VOR. YR NOL ag Ge every 
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ever, do not feem to prefent themfelves fo readily to the mind. 
The real price of any thing can only be relative, and fignify the 
quantity of any other commodity which it can at a particular 
time command ; for no commodity can invariably be exchanged 
at all times for the fame precife quantity of another. Money is 
the fymbol of this relative price ; bor, abftra€tedly, it can never 
be called the price of any thing, except im the fenfe of its mark- 
ing this relative proportion. Nothing can make this more plain 
than the experience we have now acquired, that almoft the whole 
commodities of the greateft commercial country in the world ma 

be exchanged by the intervention of money of no imtrinfic wort 

whatever. It would be defirable to fee the diftin€tion between 
real, and nominal, and money price, ftated with more precifion 
than to dull conceptions it has hitherto been: no one who has 
yet attempted it has been able long to preferve the difcrimination. 
Dr Smith and his followers on this point, (for in his general doc- 
trines all men follow him), affeét to regard this as very eafy ; but 
when they talk of the effe& of the bounty being the degradation 
of the value of filver, they acm do not confider how fmall a 
quantity of filver, comparatively {peaking, enters into the circu- 
lation of Great Britain. But even though filver compofed the 
whole of the money of the country, its value as a commodity 
could never be affected farther than to that extent; and one 
fhould think that the greater quantity which was abftra€ted for 
the purpofes of money, in place of degrading, would have the 
effect of raifing its price as a commodity ; and, accordingly, we 
fee that, in fpite of the rife in the price of corn, and almoft e- 
very other article, the price of filver, as a commodity, has not 
been degraded. How is this accounted for on the principles of 
the enemies to the bounty? That a fuperior fertility of mines, 
or a defalcation in the“demend, may affeé the price of filver, like 
every other commodity, may be eafily feen : but how the price of 
corn is to have this effeét on it, more than on any other commo- 
dity, does not feem to be fupported either by reafon or experi- 
ence; and ftill lefs does it feem to follow, that, in confequence 
of the bounty, no more corn would be raifed, or that the Petes 
would be no better off than he was before. ‘The obvious effect 
of the bounty is, in the firft inftance, to produce more corn ; 
but if more corn be produced, unlefs the population increafe with 
it, (a confequence, however, moft devoutly to be wifhed, and 
which will follow), the price cannot increafe, at leaft at the pre- 
fent bounty ; and the farmer, by being encouraged to raife more 
eorn, will be enabled, at a lower price, to draw more profit to 
himfelf. It muft, however, be confeffed, that the whole is a ve- 
ry difficult fubje€t ; and it is to be withed that fome perfon of fu- 
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perior abilities would come forward, and inveftigate it to the bot- 
tom. One thing, however, cannot be denied—that both parties 
have pled their pretenfions too high; and, in the prefent fituation 
of this country, a liberty to import grain at a moderate duty is 
perhaps of as much confequence to the profperity of the land- 
holder, as to that of the manufacturer. The bounty, in the pre- 
fent circumftances of this country, can never have any effeét, but 
the very beneficial one, of an ideal market to the farmer. The 
profperity of the landholder, and the increafing value of his 
eftates, depend on the number of inhabitants induftrioufly em- 
ployed. If thefe are limited to the increafe of corn which this 
country, with every fuppofed exertion, can be made to produce, 
the augmentation of the population muft go on very flowly in- 
deed ; whereas if, by importation, the food, and of courfe the 
numbers, were augmented in proportion to their induftry, their 
wealth, and confequently their want of the more refined articles 
of luxurious living, which afford by far the higheft rents for 
ground, would increafe in proportion ; but thefe muit, in a great 
meafure, be furnifhed from lands at home; and, of courfe, in 
place of the value of thefe lands being diminifhed by the import- 
ation of corn, they would be increafed, in a much greater propor- 
tion, by the increafed number of opulent and induftrious inhabi- 
tants, than if no fuch importation had taken place. This feems 
to be the liberal view of the fubjeét in the prefent advanced 
{tate to which Great Britain has arrived ; and it would be a hap- 
py thing, if both parties would lay afide their prejudices, and 
meet each other on thefe grounds. 
I am, Sir, your moft obedient fervant, 

July 1805. A-———. 
TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Curfory Thoughts on the Corn-Laws, and the Encouragement that 
ought to be given, fo as Corn might be Plentiful. 

Sir, 

On the fubjeét of the corn laws, and the trade in grain, I fub- 
mit the following obfervations, compreffed as much as poflible. 

1. To prevent foreign dependence, the culture of grain at home 
ought to be encouraged, fo as, if poflible, to leave a furplus in 
common feafons. 2 

2. There is no phyfical impofhibility in attaining this objec. 
It bas been attained, within the limits of a few years back; and 
if our confumpt has greatly increafed, fo has our kill m cultiva- 
tion. Look at our wafte lands and our unemployed manures— 
lime, marl, clay, fhell fand, fleech, mofs, water, &c. We have 
immenfe refources yet unufed. 

Gg2 3. 
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3- The more corn that we rear, the lower muft the price be 

4. Whatever difcourages the culture of grain, muft ‘certaialy 
raife the price. 

5. It is not the price of a bufhel, or a boll, that can be any 
ftandard for afcertaining the farmer’s profits. It is the furplus be 
can fell, after deducting feed and bread, multiplied into that price, 
that afcertains his returns; from which deduct his charges, and 
then the profit appears. 

6. It often happens, in bad years, that the farmer has little 
furplus to fell; but, in good feafons, he has much to bring to mar- 
ket. He therefore gains more money frequently when prices are 
low. 

7. By importing corn too freely, the foreign cultivators have 
the large prices; while the Britith farmer, owing to unpropiti- 
ous feafons, has at fch times little to bring to market, and muft 
be content with the low prices of abundant feafons, when he can 
fend more. ‘This reduces the culture of grain at home, and 
increafes it abroad. 

8. Merchants, both at home and in foreign parts, would draw 
equal prefits from the commerce of grain, if we could renew 
our export trade, inftead of importing it. 

g. As agriculture furnifhes. bread to the manufaéturer, en- 
larges his facilities ef conveyamee, and extends his market at 
home; and as the manufa¢turer inecreafes the farmer’s market, 
infufing a fpirit for improvenients, and adding to the means of 
effecting them, therefore it appears wife in the farmer and the 
manufacturer to afford mutual and cordial fupport to each other ; 
and particularly, to allow, without murmur, a fair price and a 
free market for the produce of their refpeétive arts. 

10. Candid men will find, that the price of grain in common 
years, when the markets were fupplied by our own farmers, has 
rifen lefs than that of labour, of land, manures, implements, and 
work in trade. 

11. If this remark does not apply to bad feafons, it muft be 
remenibered, that our grain markets are very dependent, in fuch 
years, on the merchants, and on foreign cultivators; and this 
fact ought to teach us, how little thefe people either can or will 
relieve us, when we want corn at home. 

12. Can grain be reared well and abundantly, if, by the con- 
duct of ignorant or interefted individuals, the firit of all. manu- 
fatures be fuffered to labour under difcouragement, and to de- 
cline more and more ? 

Let a fair price be given cheerfully ; let the Britith farmer’ be 
always preferred on equal terms, and encouraged to rear abund- 
ant fupplies ; let victual ftores and fhops be opened in every — 
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and village, and free markets allowed, without impofts of any 
kind ; let mobs and alarms be fupprefled, for they always pro- 
duce two effeéts—they raife the price, and difcourage culture ; 
let there be a free paflage for grain and meal, to every city, 
town and diftri€, in the Britif empire ; and let ‘the farmers be 
enabled to increafe their fupplies, in the aflurance of being not 
only permitted, but aflited, in exporting the furplus to foreign 
nations ; and if proper meafures be then adopted as to leafes, ma- 
nures, multures, &c. fo as to remove obftructions, and to in- 
creafe confidence and encouragement, the culture of grain mutt 
of neceffity be extended: and this is the only certain method that 
can ever be taken to keep the prices moderate, and prevent dearth 
and famine. ALPINUS. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On Ploughing Matches. 








Sir, 

On the fubje&t of ploughing matches, I beg leave to obferve, 
that, when conducted with any degree of judgement, they’ en- 
courage the workmen to aim at becoming more perfe& in cheir 
bufinels, and to acquire the habits of ploughing ftraight, with an 
equal and proper depth, and with tteadinefs and ¢ xpedition. 
They alfo kindle a degree ‘of emulation to excel each other in this 
important branch of huibandry ; ; and the marked attention of the 

ublic to it, has good effects in flimulating workmen to make 
bene ploughs, and farmers to have better teams. I mutt alfo 
add, that there is not a diflricl in Britain where thefe effeéts would 
not prove advantageous ; and that, in every diftri€t where matches 
have been inttituted by the Highland Society, fo far as I have ever 

heard, there was abundant need ior them. 
Lron1DAs. * 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Receipt for making Salve for Curing the Foot-Rot in Sheep. 


To make an Englith pint of Red Salve ; 
Take 8 oz. of Bole-Ammoniac, 
6 oz. of Fine Honey, 
4 oz. of Burnt Alum. 
Mix the above ingredients together; pour in as much train oil 
as will make it of a fufficient thicknefs. ~ If the foot is come to 
ahumour, pare it as nigh as poffible, not to make it bleed, and 
wath it clean with a little vitriol water; then apply the falve; and 
keep the foot dry, if poffible, elfe the falve will not have its pro- 
per effect. G. W. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Sir,” 

I acatn take the liberty of fending you another query, as a 
fupplement to my laft paper. As I feel myfelf very inadequate 
to the fubject, I truft that fome of your experimental correfpond- 
ents will give it an impartial and decifive difcuffion ; for the moft 
part of our Enlightened Glendale-Ward Farmers differ in this point 
of rural economy. 

Query, Which is the beft and moft profitable plan, of the 
three following methods, of feeding cattle with turnips ? 

1. Fed in a hovel, fuch a one as that at Efkmount, (defcrib- 
ed in Vol. IIL p. 8. of your Magazine), and after the fame 
manner? 

2. Fed in the fame manner as above every way, except being 
chained up to their cribs by the horns, inftead of being chained 
by the ftakes ? or, - 

3- Fed in open courts, with covered fheds, for thelter ; having 
wooden troughs to eat their turnips out of, with tumbling hecks for 
their ftraw ? 

I have ftated the above query under three heads, as plainly and 
laconically as pofhible ; and, if confiftent with the plan of your 
Magazine, I will offer a few preliminary arguments, generall 
advanced by the different feeders of cattle. iff, The advocates 
for the firft two * methods argue, that oxen will feed more in a 
given {pace of time, when confined to their crib, than when left 
to roam about the fold at pleafure; for this reafon (fay they) 
when confined to their crib, they are not only enticed, by hear- 
ing and feeing their partners eat, but are, in a manner, latterly 
forced to eat ; while, when left at liberty, (efpecially when half 
fat, as the faying is, or when the fat begins to cover the kidneys), 
they turn nice and delicate in their ftomach, and will not eat 
their fill. 

2d, The advocates for the laft plan argue, that an ox will not 
only feed as fatt in their way as the other, but that he will tallow 
more in a given fpace of time; that the fat he lays on is firmer; 


that 


* The reafon of my linking the arguments of the two firft advocates 
together is, that the only material difference betwixt them is in the 
manner of faftening the ox to the crib; 4 ¢ the fecond advocates 
fay, that the ox, when chained by the horns, gets at his turnips bet- 
ter, and with more eafe, &c George Culley Efg. formerly ted his 
oxen according to the two firft methocs, but has lately yet year) al- 
tered his plan (at Crookham weit field) to that of the laft advocates. 


Whether this be an experimental change, or an experimental trial, time 
will thew. 
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that he is fed at lefs expence, and will lofe leaft weight (exfuda- 
tion) in driving to the market; and that, when at market, the 
butcher will give more per ftone for the out-licr, than for the 
ftall-fed ox, &c. With thefe and fuch hortatory-like arguments, 
they differ from their opponents. But as the forementioned argu- 
ments are only theoretical hearfay, and not experimental, they do 
not tend to folve the queries of your conftant reader. I am, 
Sir, yours, &c. 

Northumberland, April 6. C— E-t. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Working of Thrafbing Machines. 
Sir, 

FrnDING that my letter, page 50. volume V., on Stopping a 
Thrathing Machine drawn from Low Levers, has been honoured 
with more notice than { expected or intended, I am induced to 
trouble you again with a few lines in anfwer to your corre- 
{pondents R.r.r. and Mr Farey junior. My fole motive for writ- 
ing at all on the fubje&t, proceeded from conceiving that I had 
fallen on an expedient to {top a mill drawn from low levers, the 
inconvenience of {topping which, your correfpondent R.r.r. feem- 
ed to complain of. I alfo was in hopes, that the method I had 
adopted might be of fervice to all that clafs of farmers who had 
the misfortune to have thofe very awkward: machines. Being of 
that clafs myfelf, I found (after laming my horfes, and breaking a 
lever or two), that it was neceflary to fall on fome contrivance to 
remedy the evil. I firft tried traces to the lever im front of the 
horfe. The imperfections of that method (as ftated by Mr R.r.r.) 
very foon became obvious. I then had recourfe to light thafts, 
which was rather an improvement, but {till a very awkward bufi- 
nefs, as it induced the horfe to incline inwards, Bbefides other dif- 
advantages. At laf, I raifed the levers and put perpendicular 
fhafts to them.—I fhall here take the liberty of advifing every 
perfon about to erett a thrafhing machine, to beware of economy. 
i fet out on that plan; and, what with alte: ations and amendments, 
the machine has coft me as much as a powerful, well conftructed 
one would have done at firft, and, after all, is not the thing. 
As to the clumfy crooked iron at the end of the lever, I was led 
into the error, by the afértions of the mill-wright. It is perhaps 
unneceflary for me to obferve here, that I had never turned my 
attention to thrafhing machines, being but young in the farming 
line. However, having my doubts on the fubject, notwithftand- 
ing my mill-wright, I, with the affiftance of a gentleman {killed in 
mathematics and mechanics, brought the matter to the teft of 
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experiment, and I fubfcribe to all that Mr R.r-r. advances on 
the fubje&t. His diagram is as plain as any mathematician could 
make it ; and he will take notice, that in my letter, p. 505 L only 
hinted that the definition of the horfe’s draught was not perhaps 
fo eafy a matter as ftopping the mill. After this declaration, Mr 
R. r.r. will hardly fuppofe that I will accept of his bet of a ramp 
and dozen; but I fhould be very glad to give him a beef ‘tteak 
and a bottle of port, fhould he come my way; and I am almoft 
tempted to put my name, and place of abode, that he might know 
where to find me; but obferving that there 13 fome danger in 
appearing in print, I muft for the prefent decline it. As to Mr 
Farey, he writes like a man of fcience, who is perfeQly matter 
of his fubject. The words which he objects to of mine, viz. that 
the nearer the end of the ftart can be brought to the machinery, 
the more purchafe the horfe will have, are, I acknowledge, very 
il exprefets or, if he pleafes, nonfenfe; for all I meant was, the 
donger the lever, the more the power, which every body knows ; 
but people writing too carelefsly will commit inaccuracies. I 
fhould be glad to know where Mr Salmon’s Inftruétions for Build- 
ing in Pssé, ave to be met with; whether he has publithed on 
the fubject, or if application muft be made to him perfonally. I 
am afraid I trefpafs too much on your time; but, before 1 con- 
clude, I with Mr Farey, or fome ingenious perfon, would fall on 
fome contrivance, to be attached to a thrafhmg mill, or fanners, 
for bummelling barley ; for I find as much trouble in beating bar- 
Jey, after it paffes a {mal} thrafhing machine, as there is in shrath- 
ing it from the ftraw. With my beft withes for the fuceefs of 
your very ufeful work, I remain, Sir, your conttant reader and 
very humble fervant, 


July 5th 1805. Tt. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Advantages which follow the Enclofing of Land. 


Sir, 

In volume V, page 292, it is remarked by a correfpondent, 
that much money has been expended needlefsly in enclofing land 5 
and a wifh is expreffed to know, whether it is the intereft of pro- 
prietors and occupiers to enclofe 4 diftri€t, naturally adapted to 
the growth of corn, with hedges or ftone walls. 

Perhaps few fubjects have occafioned greater altercation than 
that of Enclofures ; which have been ftrongly reprobated by fome, 
and keenly recommended by others, from the .carlieft dawn of 
improvements m modern agriculture. I have learned that the 
Englith Legiflature, fo long ago as the prote€torate of Edward 
res ~ Duke 
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Duke of Somerfet, on account of popular objetions, not only 
put.a ftop to the enclofing of land, but alfo ordained all the new 
enclofures to be thrown open; though it is remarkable that. Mr 
Fitzherbert (a judge of the Common Pleas, who flourithed in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, and practifed the art of agriculture 
forty years), publithed in 1534 his fentiments in favour of en- 
clofing. He fpeaks of land worth fixpence the acre before it was 
enclofed, that would be worth eightpence afterwards, which, in 
point of good fenfe and judgment, does not fuffer in comparifon 
with our modern authors, who have written fo much on the fame 
fubject: But whatever may have been the difference of the opi- 
nion of the people in general, or the doubts that may have arifen 
in the Britith Senate in thofe miity times, they were long ago re- 
moved ; and the numerous aéts that have latterly taken place to 
enclofe, fufliciently thew us what is the fenfe of the Legiflature 
at this time. ‘Therefore, it feems rather {trange to me, how any 
perfon poflefied of experience in agriculture can now entertain 
-any doubt of the propriety of enclofing lands, particularly thofe 
of the beft quality, which are principally pointed at. A man of 
little difeernment may eafily copceive the impropriety of attempt- 
ing to divide extenfive muir or hill land adapted for cattle and 
theep pafture, into enclofures of any fize; but I am confident 
that, in many inftances, ring fences would be of much benefit to 
the occupiers, which I fhall not enlarge. upon at prefent. In fhort, 
my opinion is, that the better the land, and the more adapred to 
the growth of corn, the greater are the advantages of enclofing ; 
it is of more value, and will reimburfe the expences fooner, 
and with more certainty, than that of inferior quality; and if it 
was no more but for the conveniency that every farmer will find 
in refting occafionally part of his land in grafs, it is worth while 
to enclofe it. 

There are {till other advantages that might be mentioned. It 
may be afked, do not enclofures fave occupiers the charge of two 
or three herdfmen, more or lefs, according to the extent of the 
farm? Atany rate, from experience I can affirm, that herdf- 
men are not always to be depended upon; for it too often hap- 
pens that, through their neglect or imattention, or the wanton- 
nefs of the cattle themfelves, the new fown wheats and young 
graffes, &cc. are moft abominably abufed where there are .no en- 
clofures, or where they are in bad order, the effects of which, im 
fome cafes, may be felt for many yeats ; becaufe, in wet weather, 
and where the bei inclines to clay, it not only does much hurt'to 


the crop for the time being, but fours the land, and makes it 
unfit to bear fuch a good crop the following year's if intended 


for 
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for pafture grafs, it is fo much the worfe. Befides, in the cafe of 
a farm not being enclofed, of the quality alluded to, what mutt 
be done with the live ftock in fummer? Mutt they be all houfed, 
or put into the farm-yard at night, or left at large during the 
night-time ? or does the querift imagine it poflible that a farm of 
any great extent, particularly at a diitance from dung and lime, 
can, in any point of view, be advantageoufly managed without 
pafture grafs ? 

There is another benefit gained from enclofing land adapted 
to the growth of corn; but, before I proceed farther, it may be 
remarked, that enclofures, in general, fhould not contain lefs 
than from fifteen to thirty acres each, provided the fize of the 
farm will admit, the reverfe of which is too much the cafe in 
fome places, particularly in Ireland, where the rage for enclofing 
feems at one time or other to have been confidered as the fole 
improvement neceflary; becaufe, without regard to naturally dry 
or wet foils, many of their enclofures do not contain more than 
two acres, and fomeé not near fo much, which caufes a great 
wafte of ground; more particularly, as the fences are generally 
kept in wretched order. Where it is neceflary to interfe& farms 
with open drains or ditches, for the purpofe of clearing off rain 
water, enclofing with hedge and ditch, judicioufly done,-not only 
anfwers the purpofes enumerated, but ferves to keep the cattle 
from pafling over them, and treading in their fides; however, 
where the grounds are of a good dry foil, I approve moft of ftone 
fences, becaufe they occafion lefs waite of land, and the crops 
upon the ridges next them are not injured, as is commonly the 
cafe upon thofe adjoining hedgerows, from the extenfion of their 
roots: therefore, although moft expenfive in the firft inftance, 
they are ultimately moft beneficial: at any rate, no argument can 
be advanced fufficient to difprove the utility of both or either of 
thefe kinds of fences, particularly when they are properly made 
upon the foils they are refpectively fuited to anfwer, provided 
they are kept in good repair. Upon the whole, it may be aver- 
red, that as hedges can be planted at no great expence, and as 
the weighty part of materials for building can, in moft cafes, 
be got near at hand, both proprietors and occupiers muit be be- 
nefited by enclofing ; ; though it is unneceflary for me to offer 
any minute calculations of the probable expences of making 
fuch fences, and the time in which fuch expences will be reim- 
burfed. Thefe. things thall be left to perfons who entertain 
doubts upon the fubject ; though, I believe, it will be a difficult 
tafk to prove, that the expence of enclofing equals or comes near 
to the benefit thereby gained. I am always at your fervice, 

Eaft Lothian, 25th OGober 1804, Ti 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


In England, where the practice of irrigation is carried 
on extenfively, it often happens, that lefs advantage is derived 
by thofe who undertake fuch an improvement, than circum- 
ftances would have led them to expect. This comparative failure 
may, in many inftances, be attributed to want of experience in 
thofe concerned, and to the imperfeétnefs of the plan adopted 
for carrying the different operations into execution. There is 
little doubt but that the worft land in the kingdom may, by irri- 
gating it properly, be rendered three times more valuable than 
it is; whilft, at the fame time, it is as certain, that if due pre- 
caution is not beftowed, much mifchief may follow. Should 
the operations be commenced without previoufly ufing the requi- 
fite fteps in the formation of the meadow, inftead of making an 
improvement, the land will be damaged, and a heavy expence 
incurred. 

My prefent defign, therefore, is to defcribe and recommend 

the plan practifed by the greateft irrigator in the kingdom, (Mr 
Charles Stephen), and who, I believe, has had more practice, 
and laid out more land, in this way, than any other man in Eu- 
rope. 
* He carefully infpeéts the piece of land which is to be irri- 
gated, confiders what drainage may be neceflary, and how the 
fame may be moft advantageoufly performed ; as, in fome fitua- 
tions, the drains neceflary for irrigation may be fo planned, if 
proper attention is given, as to ferve for the land alfo; and, in 
other fituations, the mafter-feeder, with the additional expence 
of the thorns, and trouble of planting them, may be rendered 
a good fence. If due attention is not paid to the atticle of 
drainage in the formation of a meadow, little advantage can be 
expected from the undertaking; for the ground will continue 
wet and fpongy, and the grafs, of courfe, be thin and weak. 

2. His attention is next direéted to the courf of the river 
whence the meadow is to be fupplied, and to tne moft proper 
places for the erection of floodgates where neceflary. The gates 
fhould be made of the beft oak, and the whole of the mafon 
work fhould confift of hewn ftone. Floodgates conftruéted 


in this manner, and properly managed afterwards, will laft for 
ages. 

3- He now proceeds to take the neceffary levels, being con- 
vinced that he cannot move one ftep farther with advantage, till 
he has fixed upon the particular fpot where each feeder is to be. 
This being afcertained, the workmen are directed to commence 


their 
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their operations, The mafter-feeder and mafter-drain are firft 
caft; as, when thefe are executed, he fees betrer how to conduct 
the leffer ones. 

4. The breadth of the beds is the next thing that claims his 
attention, anc, in the conftruCtion of them, he takes into confi. 
deration the form of the land, and the quality of the water. 
Where the land is flat, thirty-feven feet eight inches is confiter- 
ed as a proper breadth. Allowing twenty inches for the feeder, 
there will remain cightecn feet clear on each fide of it, lying 
parallel with the drains; burt if the ground is in a convex form, 
or if the water contains any calcareous fubftances, fuch as lime, 
marl, and the runnings of a town, the beds may be enlarged 
even to forty-two feet, which, in generai, is reckoned a good 
medium breadth. It is fafer, however, to keep within, than to 
exceed that extent; for allowing, in the firft cafe, that the part 
of the bed neareft to the feeder receives more benefit than that 
neareft the drain, (becaefe the farther the water runs the worfe 
it becomes), yet this is not fo great an evil as is experienced in 
the latter cafe, where the water runs too haftily off, without de- 
pofiting a proper quantity of fediment. The rate of declivity 
from the feeder to the drain, found to be molt advantageous, is 
one inch in the yard. The bank on the back of the feeder, is 
formed with the earth which comes out of it, and, if more is 
neceffary, recourfe is had to that which is caft out of the drain. 

If the meadow confft of feveral pieces, which is often the 
cafe, one part fhould be got ready firit, and the water put on it, 
whilft the reft are preparing. 

I was going to point out the method of irrigating, and ma- 
naging the water during the flooding feafon; but, as I am un- 
certain about the fate of what I have already written, hall go no 
further at prefent. Iam yours, &c. 

A Lover oF IRRIGATION. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Seleétion of Grain for Seed, and the Advantages which would 
arife from having a Farm or Farms fet apart for the raifing new 
Varieties. 


Sie, 
F 


ew fubjects, of greater importance to the growers of corn, 
have been difcutled in your Magazine, than the /election of grain 
for feed; and it was with much pleafure I perufed fome excellent 
hints on that bufinefs, in the opening paper of this volume, by 
a gentleman who figns himfelf J1i/-Mixis. Indeed, I am fo 
fully fatisfied-concerning the extent of the benefit that mer - 
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derived, were none but the pureft and foundeft grain fown, that 
I take the liberty of fubmitting to your cenfideration, a few 
thoughts on the beft mode of providing the public with a regular 
and conftant fupply of © pure and unblended varieties of the 
different forts of grain and roots, adapted to the climate and 
foil of the Britifh ifles. ” 

In the majority of corn farms, the operations to be execated 
are fo numerous and complicated, as to prevent farmers, in ord 
nary cafes, from beftowing that fedulous attention which the 
breeding of grain requires ; and it often happens, that the genius 
or difpofition is imperfeétly calculated for carrying forward a 
feries of procefles, which require much judgement and difcrimi- 
nation at the outfet, and great attention in every ftage, till a 
eonclufion is reached. Hence it appears, that if we with to 
fele&t and cultivate new varieties of feed, or bring thofe to per- 
fefiion with which we are already acquainted, it would be pro- 
per that particular farms were devoted, or fet apart entirely to 
thefe purpofes. A breeding farm of this kind, im the hands of 
a fkilful and fleady perfon, 1s a defideratum in hufbandry. We 
fee the benefits that have been gained by feleQing and breeding 
from the moft approved and beft formed fpecies of live ftock 5 
and, were the hke care ufed to feleét and cultivate the largett 
and beft fhaped grain, there is no dowbt but a benefit of ftith 
greater extent would be obtained by the corm farmer. In my 
humble opinion, an eftablithment, or eftablifhments of this na- 
ture, would not only prove of greet utility to the public, but 
alfo be eminently beneficial to thofe who andertook them. ‘The 
difference of increafe, and the intrivfie value of the grain pro- 
duced from good and bad feed, or in cafes where the particular 
fpecies has degenerated, is fo great, that, unqueltionably, every 
cultivator, of the leaft fenfe or difcernment, would refort annwal- 
ly to fuch breeding feminaries, with the fame avidity as is dif- 
played by the breeders of fheep when they attend the tup-fhews. 

I am well aware that feveral farmers, much to their credit, do 
already beftow a good deal of attention on the fele&ion and cul- 
ture of the molt improved varieties of grain, and that much 
benefit has been derived from their effors. To one or two 
ative and enterprifing perfons in Faft Lerhian, the public are 
indebted for the belt variety of thin-chaffed wheat which is te 
be found, fo far as my knowledge reaches, in Great Britain 5 
and, from their perfeverance, we may juilly expect that treth 
. plies of pure and unblended feed wili be provided co others, 

o want either leifure or capacity to breed for themfelves. It 
1S is Chis however, that fuch felections as I have atluded 
to, muft neceflarily be made on a limited {cale: at any rate, 


there 
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there is a hazard that other avocatione may interfere, and pre- 
vent them from being completely fuccefsful. Be this as it may, 
it is plain, that where the attention is entirely confined to one 
objeét, fuccefs may be more confidently expeQed, than when 
divided, in a multifarious manner, or directed to different ob- 
jects. 

It alfo deferves notice, that the fineft, and beft variety of grain 
will degenerate, and fall off in a few years, unlefs freth felec. 
tions are conitantly made of the moft approved ftalks, from 
which, only, a new ferics fhould be reared. Had not the 
potato oat been introduced a few years ago, Scotland ftood a 
great chance of being foon as badly fupplied with oats as our 
fifter country, where a fample of good quality is rarely to be 
got, except of the Polith or barleycorn variety. In point of real 
value it is demonftrable, that potato oats, on good foil, exceed 
thofe ordinarily cultivated, by at leaft twenty fhillings per acre ; 
therefore, their introduction may be regarded as of immenfe im- 
portance to the country. There is caufe, however, to apprehend, 
that the fuperior excellence of this variety will foon be loft, un- 
lefs frefh fele€tions are made; for already a confiderable inclina- 
tion to degenerate has been witneffed. ‘The origin of thefe oats 
cannot be fatisfactorily traced, but I have often thought the 
were derived from the variety called Early Effex; or at leatt 
fele&ted from fome principal ftalks of that variety. 

The importance and utility of devoting particular farms to the 
breeding of corn, receives gdditional fupport from the modern 
improvements made in the like way and manner upon live ftock. 
According to the principles, or rather the pra€tice, of many corn 
farmers, it is fufficient to fow feed, without troubling yourfelf 
whether it is pure and unblended or not, and without caring 
more than that it is of the fpecies you want to cultivate. The 
wifdom of fuch people, is equally profound with that of breeders 
of a different kind, who take their cow to the bull, for no better 
reafon, than that he is able to procreate a calf; or put a tup to 
their ewes, merely becaufe he is of the mafculine gender. No 
doubt fuch people may have their calf and their lamb, but they 
have no reafon to expeé& that either of them will be handfome 
and well-fhaped. In like manner, the farmer who negleéts to 
fele& his feed-corn, and to choofe the pureft and moft unblend- 
ed grain, will always reap a crop inferior in value to what might 
haye been obtained had he paid attention to thefe circumftances. 

In fhort, a careful attention to the fele€tion of grain for feed, 
may be confidered as one of the moft important duties which 
appertain tb the character of a good hufbandman. Indeed, that 
the beft of grain fhould be referved for feed, feems to have been 
‘ long 
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long an eftablithed principle in this country ; for when rent was 
paid in kind, it was either tacitly or exprefsly underftood, that 
the tenant had a right of feleting fuch a quantity as was necef- 
fary for the fucceeding year’s feed. Though the weightieft and 
foundeft grain was in this way retained, and, abftractedly con- 
fidered, fuch muft always produce the ftrongeft plants, yet it is 
more than probable, that little care was fhewn to felec&t new 
varieties, or breed from the largeft and moft prolific ftalks. 
Thefe praétices may, therefore, be confidered as modern im- 
provements, and as yet in an infantine ftate, though advancing 
faft forward to maturity. That their progrefs would be accele- 
rated, by eftablifhing breeding farms, will hardly be difputed ; 
and thefe hints are thrown out, with a view that the fubje& may 
be taken up by fome other of your correfpondents, of more ex- 
tenfive information, and poflefling greater knowledge of botany, 
than your obedient humble fervant, 
A FrienD To IMPROVEMENTS. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Effay upon the too great Extent of Paper Circulation in Great Britain 
in general, but more particularly in Scotland. 


Sir, 


A.tuouGH the following Effay may be faid not properly to 
belong to an agricultural fubjet, yet, as it is nearly connected 
with its principal interefts, I truft it will not be confidered fo- 
reign to the defign of your ufeful publication. 

I thall therefore, without further preamble, {tate it as an axiom, 
univerfally admitted of, that the paper circulation of this king- 
dom is vaftly too much extended, confidering that the public at 
large have no further fecurity from individuals, who choofe to 
pa/s, or rather palm, their bank-notes upon them, than the popu- 
lar opinion entertained of their refpective credits. Here, a 
queftion naturally arifes, How can this evil be properly re- 
medied?. Two ways prefent themfelves, to fuit the object of 
ftamping a degree of greater fecurity upon fuch bank-notes as 
may be iffued. 

The firft of thefe modes, indeed, would require the interference 
of Parliament to pafs a bill, obliging every private banker, iffuin 
fuch notes, to lodge good fecurities to the extent of two-thirds 2 
his intended circulation, and levying alfo a heavy penalty from any 
one, exceeding {uch circulation; as alfo, on being convicted of 
fuch delinquency, the party offending to be, i/o facto, deprived 
of the.power of iffuing bank notes thereafter. 

A plan. fimilar to this was, 1 believe, brought forward in Par- 
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liament many years ago, by a gentleman of the firft repute in the 
mercantile world in London ;—unfortunately, however; forthe 
country it fell to the ground. 

The fecond mode (which, indeed, I fhould much prefer) would 
be for the legiflature to allow of no other than. the Bank of Eng- 
land notes to be iffued in circulation in South Britain, with braneh- 
es thereof to be fettled in the different large trading.cities through: 
out the kingdom, for the interior circulation and convenience of 
trade. The fame plan to be adopted refpecting Scotland, confin- 
ing its circulation to the Royal and Old Banks, and Britith Linen. 
Company, and brariches réfpedtively belonging thereto. 

_ Perhaps this limited reftri¢tion of the circulation of Great Bri- 

tain /olely to the banks above mentioned, might be deemed a kind 
of monopoly /egally vefled in the hands of a few, which; if not 
conducted upon liberal principles, might be unequal to the ‘full 
extent of circulation requifite for the country ; yet I thould think 
that the managers and directors of fuch banks, tafting the fweets 
of exclufive profit, would not fail to ereét branches. in proper fi- 
tuations adequate to a full circulation. At all events, I fhould 
deem it a wife, juft, and necefiary ftep im the legiflature not: to 
allow any private bank notes to be iffued, without the parti¢s find- 
ing an ample fecurity for the probable indemnification of the pub- 
lic. , 

I am fully aware of the hue and cry which would be raifed 
againft the adoption of any of thefe meéafures, as cramping 
commerce, and repugnant to the interefts of this free country. 
I, for my own part, however, hold a different language, and 
fhould deem the adoption of fuch, or fimilar meafures, as fubftan- 
tially tending to fupport the commerce and publie credit of Great 
Britain. 

No doubt the ere€tion and failure of the Douglas and Heron 
bank muft be in the recollection of many of your readers. — And 
although it muft be confefled, that the wide extended circulation, 
and unlimited credit given bythe dire€tors of that frangely condu&ed 
company, did fome partial fervice to the commerce and agriculture 
of the country; yet, although its failure happened above 30 years 
ago, there ftill exifts, at this prefent moment, a certain degree of 
undulation, created by the violent concuffon of this commercial earth- 
quake, which thook the public credit of Scotland to the very bafs 
Of .its fowndations. 

It were needlefs to enumerate the inftances we have of private 
-bankers becoming. bankrupts, and afterwards living luxurioufly 
with their fimilies, whilft the creditor is fobbed off with a dividend 
of as. or.38-in the pound. Here the chicanery of the Jaw in- 
- fervenes, to fereen fraud-and injuftice ; for the bankrupt, ‘by pre- 

iid ‘vioufly 
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vioufly fettling any hereditary or acquired property upon truftees 
for the provifion of a wife and family, thus fecures to himfelf the 
comforts, perhaps elegances of life, whilft the poor creditor is 
left to rot on a dunghill. 

Surely, if the iron hand of juftice calls for the life of a needy 
wretch, who, in an ill fated hour, has forged his neighbour’s name, 
though, perhaps, urged thereto by dire neceflity ;—by a moral 

arity of reafoning, the torture fhould be applied to him who 
aw and condué?s bufinefs in the manner above alluded to, and 
thus openly, wantonly, and infolently mocks at the fufferings of his 
fellow brethren, aA defrauds a generous and unfufpe€ting pub- 
lic. 

Much, of late years, has been talked of a éree of liberty ; but if 
ever it fhould rear its head in this quarter of the world, I confi- 
dently truft that the common fenfe of the inhabitants would foon 
lay the axe to its aneful root. Not fo, however, ought we to 
deal with the tree of public credit, which fhould be pioufly foftered 
with the fame religious ardour that the Indian bramin pays to his 
beloved banian tree while repofing under its venerable fhade. And 
ftill to carry on the setaphot ;—as it is well known in natural 
hiftory, that the branches of this wonderful tree droop towards 
the ground, which (when they unite with) again take root, and 
fo en a part of the family of the original trunk; thus the 
branches of the tree of public credit would foon find out the foil 
congenial to their nature, there take root, and {pread their um- 
brageous fhade, to the beauty and advantage of their refpe€table 

andfire, and the great benefit of the weary traveller. 

And, although we could not boaft of having the Indian bramin 
to folace himfelf under the fhade, yet (to be allowed a Scotifh pun) 
we fhould thus tranfplant draw mines of wealth into the bowels of 
our country. Iam, Sir, your very humble fervant, 


A Country GeXtLeman. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of the Wood Plantations at New-Abbey in the Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright. 
Sir, 

Wuen I had the pleafure of waiting on you lately; the im- 
provements of my predeceffors became the fubje& of converfa- 
tion. As you expreffed a defire to receive a more particular de- 
tail of them than was at that time in my power to give, I wrote 
to my father’s wood-forefter, who was concerned in making 
thefe improvetnents ; and now enclofe you his ftatement, which 
may be“prefented to the readers of the Magazine, in cafe you 
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think it merits infertion. And I am, Sir, your moft obedient 
fervant, C. Stewart, Capt. 21 Militia. 
Haddington Barracks, 26th April 1805. 


” 
Lerrer To Carrarn STEWART. 


Sir, New- Abbey, 9th April 1805. 

My fon received your letter, dated the 27th ult., and, as de- 
fired, I now give a circumftantial detail of the wood plantations 
on Shambelly-hill, which I affifted in executing. 

In the year 1752, your grandfather enclofed four acres, which 
were planted with oak, afh, and common fir; and, in 1792, E 
began to cut the latter from amongft the hard wood, at which 
time the trees meafured from five to twenty feet of timber 
each. ‘The weeding of that lot was finifhed in 1800, and pro- 
duced about 6ol. per acre, befides a confiderable number of fmall 
trees which were fold, when very young, at fuch prices as they 
would bring. A tolerable crop of oaks is left, though not fo 

ood as might have beem gained, had the firs been wed out 
ooner from amongft them. ‘Thofe which got air in time are now 
worth 11. each. 

Five years after forming the firft plantation, a fecond was 
made, confifting of two acres of common firs, for which 
your father refufed 2ool. Sterling per acre, and defired me to 
eut and fell them to the country, according to the demand that 
appeared ; which I am at prefent domg. There are 425 trees 
on the acre, meafuring about eleven feet each, which fell at 
15d. per foot, confequently, the value thereof is 25ol. per acre, 
or thereby. 

A third plantation of 26 acres of common firs, with a few 
oak and afh trees, was executed in the year 1765; but the firs 
being too clofe on the ground choked moft of the hard timber. 
The firs are now weeding for the Englifh market, where, I am 
convinced, they will produce fully rool. per acre. This planta- 
tion lies on high ground. 

In 1772, a fourth plantation of 28 acres was mrade under the 
dire&tion of your father, fome of which with oak and conimon 
and larix fir; part with afk and common fir, and the reft with 
beech and fir. For ten years paft we have been weeding the 
firs, which contain from four to five feet of timber in each 
tree, and produce fully gol. per acre at the Englith market. The 
oaks which remain are worth sol. per acre. The beech is very 
thriving; but the afly was by no means fo, till cut over about three 
years ago, which produced an aftonifliing change. 

During the feven fucceeding years, your father planted above 
200 acres with oak, afh, and common and Jarix fir. A few of 
the firs are taken out, which meafure from three to four feet } 
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and you know we have a tolerable good fale for them at the coal- 
works on the Englith fide of the water. The whole hill, which 
contains nearly 300 acres, was confidered to be worth only 15). 
per annum before it was planted. I was originally tenant of part 
of ic. The foil is moftly good and dry, though one half of it 
was covered with large ftones. 

We generally plant from 15e0 to 3000 of different forts of 
trees per acre, two thirds of which are common and larix fir; 
the remainder oak and ath, with fome birch and alder where the 
ground is wet. I raifed moft of the plants from feed, fo that 
your father had few to buy; and it is confiftent with my know- 
ledge, that the expence of enclofing the hill, and executing the 
feveral plantations, did not exceed 4ool. altogether. I remember 
of our getting, in 1765, a quantity of acorns from London, at the 
trifling expence of 4os., which produced above 150,000 plants. 

Laft winter your father enclofed 12 acres of more ground, on 
which were planted 10,000 oaks, 8000 common, and 7coo larix 
firs, 4d0 elms, and 4oo birches, and next winter he propofes 
to enclofe and plant 12 acres more. There is of natural oak 
wood upon the eftate about 20 acres, which I have feen cut 
three different times in the courfe of the laft 40 years, and which 
has paid the family about 20001. Some of the trees contain 
from 26 to 50 feet of wood; and one tree, to my certain know- 
ledge, yielded a ton of bark. I may alfo mention, that three 
acres of common firs, planted by your great grandfather, which 
I cut and fold in the year 1773, produced, in feveral inftances, 
not lefs than qo feet of timber, being then betwixt 50 and 60 
years of age. 

Ihave now given the particulars requefted; and will be ex- 
tremely happy to communicate fuch farther information as may 
be néeceflary, or in my power to give. Iam, &c. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Nature, Improvement, and Qualities of the different Soils 
proper for réaring Sheep. 
(Continued from Vol. V. p. 433.) 


LETTER Ii. 
Sir, ‘ 

Havine, in my two former ietters, defcribed, at confiderabte 
length, the nature and properties of the principal plants pro- 
duced on a mols foil, it remains now only to fhow at what paga 
ticular feafon of the year, and by theep of what age, they can be 
moft advantageoutly depaftured. |. ss! ¢ 

As the conftitutions of {heep ate formed, in a great meafure, 
from the uature of the foil on which they ate bred, too much 
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care cannot be taken to provide them with found healthy pafture, 
fo long as they are in an immature ftate, particularly during the 
firft year, as it is well afcertained from experience, that hogs 
reared on a healthy foil do not eafily lofe their inherent good qua- 
lities afterwards. Lambs, when intended to be kept as a fepa- 
rate hirfel, may be allowed to lye, for ten or twelve days after 
weaning, on clean grafly palture, to prevent over-fatiguing them 
in fearch of food; but, after that time, they fhould be kept for 
one or two months, as circumftances may permit, on fuch forts 
of herbage as tend molt to brace the fyitem, and purify the 
blood. Heath, ftool-bent, and ling, feem to poffels thefe quali- 
ties in an eminent degree, being of a healthy and hardy nature, 
uniformly refifting the ‘ firmeft thocks’ of the fevereft feafons. 
‘The temporary decay which fome of them undergo, proceeds not 
from any inherent delicacy in the plant, fubjeCting it to the in- 
fluence of external caufes, but is perfectly natural to it at a cer- 
tain period. Deer-hair, for example, remains green only for a 
few months, and then fades; the periods afligned by nature for 
its growth, maturity, and decay, being tenacioufly adhered to, 
without regard to the ftate of the weather; and it is well known, 
that before the period of decay arrives, the fevereft blafts have 
little or no effect upon it. With regard to the healthy qualities 
of thefe plants, experience bears ample teftimony. It is an axiom 
in theep-farming, that the clofer grafs is eaten, the more is the 
flock expofed to fuffer by difeafe ; and i holds univerfally as to 
the more fucculent grafles. With regard, however, to the plants 
in quettion, the rule feems to be reverfed ; for, in them, the part 
of the ftem or ftalk neareft the root is the moft nutritive and 
healthy; and, on this account, fpring-burning is praétifed, as, 
by means of it, not —y the old decayed herbage is cleared away, 
which might hinder a frefh fpringing, or, if eaten, perhaps in- 
jure the powers of digeftion, but eafy accefs is alfo gained to the 
moft valuable part of the food. 

Seeing that mofs foils abound with plants poffeffed of fuch be- 
neficial qualities, it may excite fuprife that lambs are not always 
kept upon them during fummer. Where local circumftances al- 
low, the pratice generally prevails ; but, in fome places, it would 
be attended with pernicious confequences to the reft of the flock, 
by preventing them from lying fo much at eafe as they would 
otherwile do; and, in others, it cannot be attempted, from the 
imall extent of foil of that defeription. Lambs bred upon mofles 
may not be fo flefhy as thofe reared on more grafly pafture ; but 
as the blood is pure, and the conftitution good, dieate is in a 
great meafure prevented. It is alleged by fome, that as mofs 
grafles are generally of an aftringent nature, they, of courfe, con- 
fiderably contract the paflages through the entrails, and oot 
we te 
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tend to produce fuch ftoppages as generally terminate in the fick- 
nefi, when the animal is allowed to fill its belly with more fuc- 
culent food. ‘The obfervation is not altogether groundiefs ; but 
the danger dreaded may be eafily avoided, by allowing lambs to 
feed for three or four hours every day on more nutritive pafture, 
thereby accuftoming them to every kind of food; as is the pric- 
tice of the moft experienced fheep-breeders. If, after fuch treat- 
ment, bad confequences enfue, they may be fuppofed to proceed 
from other caufes than the quality of the food on which the fheep 
were bred; and, of thefe, unneceffary dogging may be confider- 
ered as chief. Broken bones are often the confequence of this 
abfurd practice ; and when this does not happen, the ignorant ard 
imprudent fhepherd imagines all is well; never confidering, that, 
by overheating the animal, an impure tincture is communicated 
to the blood, and a more active impulfe given to the latent feeds 
of difeafe, efpecially to thofe of that potent malady, the /ckne/s. 
Lambs, above every other kind of theep, are particularly fond of 
aleer-hair; and, .during the months of July and Augutt, will 
thrive upon it amazingly ; but as a confiderable quantity of more 
nutritive food is neceffary to put them in good condition before 
winter fets in, they fhould be gradually habituated to a more 
grafly pafture, which will prevent the bad confequences of a too 
hafty tranfition, and enable them to bear out the trying feverity 
of a mountainous climate. 

On paftures of the foregoing defcription, hogs will thrive e- 
qually well as lambs. ‘They may be put upon them by the be- 
ginning or middle of May, and continued to the middle of Au- 
tumn; whereas. lambs cannot enter before the middle of July. 
The copious rains which generally take place in autumn, render 
fuch foils unhealthy as a fixed or continued paiture, though they 
may occafionally be of great ufe to fheep of all defcriptions, when 
the weather admits of accefs to them. Ewes, when giving fuck, 
fhould indeed, for reafons already noticed, be left to the choice 
of their food; but when the lambs are removed, they may alfo 
with fafety be kept upon them for fome time, if circumi{tances 
fo require. 

As the texture of the body depends in a great meafure upon 
the nature and quality of the food on which the animal lives, 
furely that kind which is moft produdtive of ftrength and hardi- 
nefs muft be doubly beneficial at the time when it advances faft- 
eft. in growth. Now, as the plants I have been defcribing pof- 
fefs this quality in an eminent degree, they muft be confidered as 
particularly advantageous to young fheep, or thofe in a growing 
dtate ; and there is reafon to think, that the. different feafons of 
ahe year, duting which I have recommended their ufe,, will, up- 
en trial, be found the moft proper. I may perhaps be confider- 
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ed as pleading for the antiquated cuftom of keeping theep of dif. 
ferent ages by themfelves on the fame farm, but nothing is far- 
ther from my fentiments. I ama keen advocate for freedom in 
the domains of inftin&t, as well as in thofe of reafon; and 
{cruple not to affert, that the fame inftin€tive impulfe which di- 
rects the lamb, only a few minutes old, to apply, without he- 
fitation, to the individual part of its parent's body from which 
only it can derive nourifhment, will when ripened by experi, 
ence, continue to guide it in fearch of fuch food as nature in- 
tended for its fupport; and which, growing f{pontaneoufly upon 
the mountains, is as much adapted to its conftitution, being a 
native of them, as the fineft artificial graffes are to the lamb 
bred upon them. However favourable circumftances may fome- 
times be to induce a changing from place to place, yet, as fheep 
always manifeft an attachment to their native foil, it is impofli- 
ble they can enjoy the fame eafe, and lye with equal compofure 
on any pafture, as on that to which they were originally habitu- 
ated. It muft however be confeffled, that no general rule can 
be laid down, that is not liable to exceptions. Local fituation 
mutt always be taken into account; but, where there is much 
high-lying, coarfe ground, it is certainly prudent to depafture it 
with hogs and lambs ; for, if this.is not done, fuch pafture will 
in a great meafure be loft, as the beft time of the feafon elapfes 
before ewes can be in a proper ftate to be kept upon it. 


Iam, &c. §. L. 


An A& to explain and amend an A&, made in the laff Seffion of 
Parliament, to regulate the Importation and Exportation of Corn, 
and the Bounties and Duties payable thereon. [1toth Fuly 1805.) 


Wuereas an act paffed in the laft feffion of Parliament, inti- 
tuled, dn A& to regulate the Importation and Exportation of Corn, 
and the Bounties and Duties payable thereon: And whereas it is 
expedient that fome of the provifions of the faid aét, as to the 
regulating the importation and exportation by the average taken 
as in the faid ac is directed fhould be repealed, and others there- 
of amended; May it therefore pleafe your Majefty that it may 
be enacted ; and be it enacted by the King’s moft excellent Ma- 
jefty, by and with the advice and confent of the Lords Spiritual 
and, ‘Cemporal, and Commons, in this prefent Parliament aflembled, 
and by the authority of the fame, That, from and after the 15th 
day of Auguft 1805, fo much of the faid aé& as requires that the 
importatign and exportation of corp, grain, malt, meal, — and 
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bifcuit, into and from England and Wales, and into and from 
Scotland, fhall be regulated, as to England and Wales, by the 
average prices of the whole of the twelve maritime diftriéts there- 
of, and as to Scotland, by the average prices of the whole of the 
four diftri€ts in Scotland, fhall be, and the fame is Hereby re- 
pealed ; and from the faid 15th day of Auguft 1805, the importa- 
tion and exportation of corn, grain, malt, meal, flour, and bif- 
cuit, into and from every part of Great Britain, fhall be regulated 
by the aggregate average price of the whole of the twelve maritime 
diftricts of England and Wales in the faid aét mentioned; fuch 
average price to be afcertained from fuch returns, and in fuch 
manner, as is directed by an act paffed in the 31ft year of the 
reign of his prefent Majefty, intituled, 42 AG for regulating the 
Importation and Exportation of Corn, and the Payment of the Duty 
on Foreign Corn tmported, and of the Bounty on Britifb Corn export- 
ed; and by another a& paffed in the 33d year of the reign of his 
prefent Majefty, intituled, 4a A to amend an AG made in the 
31ff Year of the Reign of his prefent Majefty, intituled, ‘ An A@ 
Jor regulating the Importation and Exportation of Corn, and the 
Payment of the Duty on Foreign Corn Imported, and of the Bounty 
on Britifh Corn Exported,’ for afcertaining the average prices of 
corn, grain, meal, and four, 


If. And be it neverthelefs further enaéted, That no corn, 
grain, malt, or flour, fhall, after the commencement of this act, 
be allowed to be exported from any diftri& of Great Britain, or 
be loaden on board any fhip, veflel, or boat, in order to be ex- 
ported when the prices of fuch corn or grain refpectively, in fuch 
diftri€t, afcertained in manner aforefaid, fhall have been in the 
preceding week at or above the import rates. 


III. And whereas it is expedient that the period for which 
permiflions by Orders in Council to import corn, meal, or flour, 
now by law continue in force, fhould be extended as to all corn, 
meal, or flour imported under any fuch permiffion from Quebec 
or the other Britifh colonies and plantations in North America; 
Be it therefore enacted, That, from and after the pafling of this 
act, act at ngeny granted by any Order in Council under the 
faid recited acts of the thirty-firft and thirty-third years of his 


Majefty’s reign refpectively, or either of them, for the impor- 
tation of any fort of corn, meal, or flour, from Quebec or the 
other Britifh colonies and plantations in North America, fhall 
continue in force for fix months at the leait, from the date of 
the Order in Council made for that purpofe; any thing in any 
former act or acts to the contrary notwithftanding. 


Hha FOR 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Statement of Particulars refpecting Cattle fed on Clover and Tares at 
Markle, Eaft Lothian, 1805, 


Tue foiling of horfes on clover and rye-grafs is an eftablithed 
practice in almoft every corn diftril ; and the advantages which 
accompany that mode of fupporting the working ftock, have long 
been completely afcertained. In the sth Volume of this work, 
page 169, it was recommended to feed cattle in a fimilar way 
during the fummer months; and the benefits which would there- 
by be gained, namely, an economical ufe of grafs, and an aug- 
mentation of dung, were pointed out; but, though the reafon- 
ing was plaufible, it remained to be afcertained by a€tual expe- 
riment, whether cattle could be fattened in that way for the 
butcher; and, if they could be fattened, the degree of profit 
which would thereby be produced. 

In Flanders, and fome parts of America, cattle are ufually 
kept in the houfe, and fed on cut grafs through the fummer 
feafon ; but, to the beft of my knowledge, no regular attempt 
had hitherto been made in North Britain to fatten cattle in this 
manner, though milch cows, in feveral inftances, have been either 
partially or wholly fupported upon fuch food. I have been in 
the habit, for many years, of keeping cows on cut grafs; and 
arguing, by analogy, that what gave butter, would not fail to 
produce tallow, the inference which naturally followed was, 
that the praGtice might fafely be extended to horned cattle of 
every defcription. Laft fummer I made the’ attempt on a feale 
large enough for a firft one; and mean, at this time, to detail 
the particulars. 

Having purchafed, Oftober 1804, at Falkirk tryft, 48 Aber- 
deenfhire tots, moftly of a full age, which were wintered in the 
farm ‘yard, they were divided by a friend, on the 4th of May 
1805, into two lots, when one lot was put to grafs, and the 
other into the farm yard, where they got a tafting of ruta baga 
in addition to their ufual fare of ftraw, till my clover field was 
fit for cutting. Before the divifion, a few turnips had been 

iven to 30 of the beft and largeft cattle in a feparate court ; 

ut, as that parcel was equally divided previous to the remain- 
ing'18 being examined, the refult is not thereby affected, efpe- 
cially as the turnips and ruta baga are charged againft the clover- 
fed cattle in the after ftatement. é‘ 

On'the ift of June FE began to cut clover, which was: given 
to the cattle in troughs and cribs; though, for a week at leaft, 
to fave danger, the quantity given was much lefs than they 
eould have confumed, After that time, a full fupply was al- 
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lowed, and the offal or wafte furnifhed maintenance for a large 
parcel of {wine of different ages. Till the grafs got hard and 
withered, the cattle, in general, after the firft fortnight, throve 
amazingly well, particularly thofe who had got a few turnips in 
March and April. Exceptions there were, even amongft them ; 
for the ftrongeft and boldeft cattle generally took poffeffion of 
the cribs, and would not refign them till their appetite was fatis- 
fied. This evil muft neceffarily happen where any confiderable 
number are kept together, and can only be avoided by having 
feveral courts or feeding places, and fele€ling the cattle for each, 
according to fize and difpofition. 

About the end of July, when the grafs was fully ripened, I 
changed food, and gave tares which were fown in March; and 
continued this article till the fecond crop of clover was ready for 
the fcythe. On the 28th Auguft, 10 of the tops were fold, 
which enabled me to do more juftice to thofe who had hitherto 
been fecond in hand. On the 24th September, the remainder 
were difpofed of ; though, unfortunately, one of them died of a 
furfeit on the preceding day, which reduced the account of 
profits nearly at the rate of 10 per cent. 

It fhould have been mentioned, that the farm yard, or courtine, 
was regularly littered with ftr@w, which occafioned much dung, 
and that of excellent quality, to be collected. A. plentiful fup- 
ply of water was alfo at hand; and the cattle repofed, during 
the heat of the day, in open fheds around the yard, much more 
comfortably than they could have done in any field whatever. 
I mention this circumftance, becaufe feveral dealers fagacioully 
concluded, that the confined air of the court, and the refle&ion 
of funthine from the houfes would keep the cattle fo warm, as to 
prevent tallow from being gathered in any quantity. On the 
contrary, I have reafon to believe that they were better tallowed 
than beafts of their fize, fed for the like time, generally are. 
The one which died of a furfeit had 4 ftone 6 lib. Tron, or 94 lib. 
Avoirdupois of tallow, and the weight of the carcafe was only 
34 ftone Dutch. 

I fhall now proceed to ftate the profit and lofs account, as co- 
pied from my ledger, which was made up with every poffible at- 
tention to accuracy, and is prefented, merely that the refult of 
the experiment may be fufficiently underftood. 

Cattle fed at Markle on clover and tares, 1805. Dr. 


To prime ‘coft, at Falkirk and expences ~ 1,227 18 0 
To wintering on ftraw, at 15s.each = - . 18 © 0 
To propottionmof turnips in March and April | - 60 0 
To 14 acre-of ruta baga, at 51. per acre - 7! Shiga Sdag; 0 


Tetal charge when clover feeding commenced L. 260 6-0 
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Total charge brought over L.260 6 Q 
Cattle fed at Markle on clover and tares, 1805. Cr. 
By 10 fold Aug. 28. at 171. 15s. L.177 10 0 
By 13 fold Sept. 24. - 1415s. - 185 5 © 
By hide and tallow of the beaft that 
died » . - 318 © 
L. 366 13 0 

Deduting charge, 260]. 68., when the cattle were put to 

afs, the net profit was 106]. 7s.; befides what was obtained 

rom {wine maintained on the offal. 

The clover and tare land, which yielded food for the cattle, 
extended nearly to eleven acres, viz. eight of clover and three of 
tares ; but the furveyor’s certificate, given below, will be the beft 
evidence on this point. I may add, that fix acres of the clover 
were good, and would have produced 3° ftone of hay per acre; 
the other two were only middling, and could not be eftimated a3 
exceeding 200 ftone. Of the tares, one acre or thereby was 

ood, the remainder indifferent. The fecond crop of clover, ow- 
ing to the fevere drought, was very light. 


* Markle, 2d O&ober 1805.—Thefe certify, that I have this 
day meafured the clover and tare ground belonging to Mr Brown, 
the produce of which was confumed by cattle in the yard, be- 
twixt the 1ft of June and this date, and find the contents of the 
clover to be eight acres and one hundred part of an acre; and 
the tares, two acres and ninety-fix hundred parts of an acre Scotch 
meafure. WitiraM Dickinson.’ 


The neat profit, 1061. 7s,, may be claffed as follows: 
6 Acres of clover, at 12. ©; «kee 
2 Acres do. 81. - 16 
1 Acre of tares - - 8 
2 Acres do. sl. - 10 


L.106 7 © 
It may be obje&ted, that nothing is ftated for the trouble of 
cutting and carting the clover and tares; but I prefume this was 
much more than compenfated by the great quantity of fine ma- 
nure accumulated during. the procefs. Had the advice of fome 
ple been taken, the profit account might have been confiderably 
augmented, by taking credit on that head; but it was not my ob- 
to ftate it a halpenny higher than could be fufficiently in- 
firudted, Indeed, whoever refle&s upon the difficulty of con- 
yerting ftraw into dung on clay foils, where turnips ABE, Pe 
raife 
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taifed with advantage, muft allow that a benefit of no fmall im- 
portance is gained from ufing grafs in this manner, independent 
of the direét profit arifing from the beftial. 

Had it been praéticable to run a comparifon betwixt the lot de- 
paftured in the field, and the one fed at home, the advantages of 
the latter mode would have been more ftrikingly difplayed ; but 
as the former were mixed with other parcels purchaied at differ- 
‘ent periods, it is altogether out of my power to prefent a compa- 
tative ftatement, which would have any pretenfion tq correétnefs, 
Both lots, however, were fold exactly at the fame price, and on 
the fame day, which affords a fufficient foundation for two infer- 
ences, viz. 1. That cattle will feed equally well on cut meat, if care 
is taken to furnifh them with a full fupply in a regular manner, 
as they will do in the field, when allowed to roam at large: 2. 
That the faving ’of grafs muft be confiderable, though I am un- 
able, from the above circumftance, to afcertain the extent there- 
of with precifion. However, from the total refult on the 
different parcels of cattle, and other ftock depaftured, I am in- 
clined to believe that the faving per acre will amount to 50 
per cent., or, in other words, that a field of clover and rye- 
gtafs will feed one half more beafts when cut by the f{cythe, than 
when it is depaftured. I muft, however, caution fuch people as 
may attempt to feed in the former way, that a very great degree 
of attention is neceflary in every.ftep, otherwife lofs, inftead of 
gain, may eventually follow. The yard in which the cattle are fed 
ought to be commodioufly fitted up; a plentiful fupply of water 
kept within its bounds; a careful fervant provided for manage- 
ment; tares fown in different fucceffions, to come in when the 
gtafs arrives at maturity ; and frefh provifion furnifhed regularly, 
at leaft five times per day. If I had not been provided with tares, 
when the clover grew hard and unpalatable, I am almoft fure the 
cattle would have made no further progrefs ; but having that ar- 
ticle of different ages, the procefs of feeding went regularly for. 
ward. People may objet that fuch a mode of feeding is a trou- 
blefome one ; and that the old way of allowing the beftial to feek 
their own food is much more eafy and convement. I grant that 
a good deal of trouble accompanies home feeding ; but am yet to 
Jearn the branch of good management, which can be executed 
with as little trouble as is fuftained when the fyftem is flovenly 
and improvident, The like obje€tion was urged againft fummer- 
fallow on its firft introduétion ; afterwards repeated againft the 
drilling of turnips; and, in fhort, every perfect plan is of confee 
quence expofed to it. Perhaps a gencral adoption of home-feed- 
ing would be the greateft improvement that can be introduced on 
clay foils, which naturally are unfit for the growth of — 
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All fuch foils require a good deal of manure before they can be 
farmed fuccefsfully ; and where fituated at a diftance from a large 
town, no additional fupply can be procured. To ufe refources 
within their bounds feems therefore-to be found wifdom, even 
laying afide all confideration of profit in the firft inftance. If the 
clover break, where a fix-courfe fhift is followed, was regularly 
cut with the fcythe and eonfumed at home, I venture to fay that 
every farmer would manure one fixth more ground annually, than 
whot he is at prefent capable of doing. 

One obfervation occurs, with which this paper fhall be conclud~ 
ed. Cattle, intended for home-feeding, fhould be in decent con- 
dition when grafs is firft given them ; for, if otherwife, the beft 
part of the feafon, namely, the month of June, when grafs is richett, 
1s over before much alteration can be difcovered. It would alfo 
be a defireable circumftance to have the main part ready for the 
butcher by the time that the firft crop of grafs Becomes hard and 
unpalatable ; for though tares are an excellent fuccedaneum, yet, 
confidering the difference of produce on a given fpot, they are 
more expenfive food; and the fecond crop of clover contains 
much lefs feeding matter, even from the fame bulk, than is yield- 
ed from the firft one. 

I have to requeft the reader’s excufe for the numberlefs ego- 
tifms in this paper ; but, writing on fuch a fubjeG, it was alto- 
gether impracticable to avoid a defedt of that kind. 

Rogert Brown, 

Markle, near Preftonkirk, 

Eaft- Lothian, Oé?. 16. 1805. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


A Salutary Invention for Blafting Rocks with Gun- Powder. 

S1r, 
. I Bec leave, through the channel of your extenfively circulat- 
ing work, to diffufe the knowledge of a moft falutary invention, 
in regard to the blafting of rocks by gun-powder, which may 
happily gery the means of faving many a linib or life. It is 
thortly this— 20 

Inftead of wadding the thot of powder, depofited inthe jump- 
er-hole in the rock, in the. ordinary way, juft put. in, the ftraw 
filled with powder, which is to communicate with the fhot, im- 
mediately after putting in the charge, and then fill up the hole, 
by pouring in dry fand around the ftraw. It is conceived, that 
the finer the fand,.as ‘alfo the heavier, fo much the better 5, as it 
will lye in a more compaét body, with fewer interftices. to: al- 

‘ low 
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low the gas of the ignited powder of the {hot to efcape : it may 
alfo be proper to let the fand heap up a little above the mouth of 
the jumper-hole, to increafe its weight and refiftance. 

As this wadding of fand needs no ramming, the impofhbility 
of accident, from a premature explofion of the thot, (which, in 
the ordinary mode of wadding, unfortunately fo often occurs 
from the elifion of fire {parks in ramming the wadding home), is 
abundantly obvious. 

As the pouring in of the fand wadding around the ftraw, above 
the fhot, is done in a moment, all the time formerly confumed in 
ramming home the wadding is faved, which, I am informed, a- 
mounted at leaft to a quarter of an hour for every fhot. Befides, 
all rifk of bungling the wadding procefs is avoided, which fome- 
times occafioned as much time to be fpent in removing the wad- 
ding, as it had originally coft to form the jumper-hole in the 
rock. 

How the mere weight of the fand, lying above the charge of 
powder in the bottom of the jumper-hole, fhould operate a re- 
fiftance, equal to that of a hard-rammed wadding of the ufual 
fafhion, I leave others to determine. I acknowledge that, when 
the ftatement was made to me upon the sth current, at Lamancha 
in this parifh, by the Honourable Mr Geclirane Johnfton, it ap- 
peared to me fo devoid of probability, that I was inclined to re- 
main incredulous, even although, in corroboration, he affured me 
that this invention (happily hit upon of late by a military officer) 
was now adopted and fuccefsfully pra€tifed in the various opera- 
tions upon the rock of the fortrefs of Gibraltar, to the very great 
faving both of time and expence, as well as the avoidance of ac- 
cidents to the workmen. That fame day, however, J witneffed 
the effeét of two fhots with fand wadding in the lime quarry of 
Lamancha, which the quarryman, seamen equally incredulous as 
myfelf, had been induced to try, and which he declared to have 
had an equally powerful effect in fplintering the rock, as any of 
the moft fuccefsful fhots he had ever witnefled with a rammed 
wadding. Indeed, from the fuccefs, I am confident that the old 
mode of wadding will never again be reforted to in Lamancha 
lime- quarry. The fand ufed was from an adjoining rivulet ; fine 
enough for mortar, but rather too coarfe for an hour-glafs. 

The fadt, of the perfect effect of fand wadding, appears to me 
fo well eftablifhed, and of fuch importance, that I lofe no time 
in communicating it. 

I beg you would impart this to the conduétors of any work of 
rock-blafting in your neighbourhood, that you may be able to re- 
port their experience when you publifh it. And I hope no ab- 
{urd fturdinefs of incredulity will prevent even the moft "aaa 
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from fairly trying an experiment, which may be made at the ex. 
pence of one halfpenny’s worth of gun-powder. 

I am uncertain if, im blafting rock, in the working of ‘different 
minerals, it does not fometimes occur, that the jumper-hole, in 
which the thot is to be lodged, has to be formed in a horizontal 
dire€tion. If this fhould be the cafe, perhaps difficulty may be 
found in introducing the fand above the fhot; or perhaps, lying 
horizontally, the fand might give lefs refiftance, than when in- 
cumbent with its whole weight upon the gun-powder in a perpen- 
dicular ae ‘ . a 

It is faid, (but perhaps in the ordinary wa exaggerati 
what is new), that a lefs charge of eubeubdat fuffices with the 
fahd wadding. I am yours fincerely, 

Manfe of Newlands, 7th O2. 1805. Cua. Finpiarer. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Threaving ; or a New Mode of Paying for Reaping Corn, ac- 
cording to the extent of ont executed. 
Sir, 

Titt fome abler correfpondent of yours. fhall treat the fubject 
of threaving, or reaping our crops of corn, by paying the reapers | 
by the threave, I venture to claim a page of your ufeful work, to 
broach at leaft 4 matter, in’ my poor opinion, of vaft im nce 
to us farmers. I fhall fuppofe my reader a ftudent in farming, 
and begin by defining terms. 

A threave of wheat with us in Forfarthire confifts of two fookss 
and each ftook of wheat confifts of twelve fheaves upright, and 
two, called hood-fheaves. For cutting and binding the threave of 
wheat fivepence has been generally paid. 

A threave of oats or barley confiits of two ftooks, each com- 
pofed of twelve theaves in all, for which threepence halfpenny, 
and even fourpence has been paid, cutting and binding. The 
reapers are alfo expected to fet up the ftooks. A fheaf is thirty 
inches round. Its dimenfions is afcertained expeditioully by a 
very fimple contrivance. To a ftaff of 2} feet long, a crofs piece 
of iron is fixed, from which other two pieces of iron, one at 
each end, defcend like the prongs of a fork. The prongs are a+ 
bout twelve inches long, and the fpace between them exaétly ten 
inches. This fpace the fheaf ought to fill. ‘The operation of 
meafuring is by this means performed at leaft ten times falter 
than if a ftring were ufed, and is found to be a great relief to the 
overfeer. z 

Formerly our corn was reapt, either by day’s wages, if near 
towns, or by reapers hired for the harveft. Both thofe defcrip- 
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tions of reapers were fed at breakfaft, dinner, and fupper, with 
the addition of a draught of beer between each meal. 

The advantages of threaving are numerous. 

1.. The.labourer is paid according as he works; therefore, if 
idle, it is at his own coft. 

2. Farmers generally hired a certain number of reapers for 
the feafon; and none were hired but full grown perfons, who 
had leifure from their other avocations, to engage a the whole 
harveft ; but thofe may act as threavers, who can fpare a day or 
two, or even a few hours of the day. The affiftance of children, 
juft able to wield a hook, is alfo obtained; and thus, by be- 
ing early initiated, become more dexterous reapers than thoic 
who begin at a later time of life. 

3- It muft be obvious a much greater mafs of labour is em- 
ployed in reaping than before ; and the labourers have a {pur to 
work, unknown Vices in harveft work, namely, the reward be- 
ing proportioned to the work. 

4. Reapers are not kept idle, as formerly, when hired for the 
feafon ; for, when one man’s corn is not ripe, they can go to 
another. 

5- There is now little difficulty in aflembling threavers enough 
to cut down the largett fields in one day. What a benefit in wee 
and catching feafons! And, in regard to expence, I can fpeak 
from the experience of this prefent year and the lait. ‘Threaving 
is to the full as cheap a way of cutting down corn, as having it 
reapt either by day’s wages, or by reapers hired by the feafom 
The beft threaver may earn 2s. 6d. per day, fome even 3s.; and 
women, though inferiorly paid as hired reapers, often earn, by 
threaving, as much as the men. 

6. Inftead of a maiden feaft, always a fcene of riot, and fome- 
times. of debauchery, a little treat to our own yearly hired fer- 
vants and labourers is fubftituted in its room, when the barn- 
yard gate is thut, and the potatoes taken up and houfed. 

7 Moft good things have their mixture of evil. To this ge» 
neral rule threaving feems an exception. The evil moft to be 
apprehended is that of making the fheaves too fmall. But the 
fmalinefs of the fize of the fheaves is greatly compenfated by 
their being the fooner in a condition to be carried home. 

To conclude, I cannot fay how threaving may anfwer elfe. 
where 5 but for Scotland, where winter treads hard on the heels 
of autumn, and fometimes outruns it, I confider threaving to be 
a moft excellent practice, and, as fuch, I recommend it to my 
brother farmers. Iam, Sir, yours, 


M. N. 


Branca 
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Review oF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Minutes in Agriculture and Planting. By William’ Amos of 
Brothertoft, near Bofton, Lincolnfhire ; illuftrated with Specimens 
of eight forts of the’ bett, atid two forts of the worit Natural Graffes ; 
and with accurate Drawings and Defcriptions of feveral praétical 
Machines, on feven Copperplates; whereby every Farmer will be 
made perfeétly acquainted with the beft Natural and Artificial Grafles ; 
and not only be made acquainted with the ufe of, ‘but alfo be enabled 
to conftruét, the above Machines. 4to. pp. 92+ Lackington Allen 
& Co. London. 


Tus fplendid and high-priced work, confifts of a botanical 
and chemical differtation on the ftru€ture and compoiient parts of 
vegetables, mi¢ant, we fuppofe, as an introduétion, and to fhow 
farmers the author’s capacity to teach them a moft important lef- 
fon, ‘This leffon is meee 

—*‘ on the culture arid ufe of nine of the beft artificial, and eight of 
the beft natural graffes ; fhewing the great advantages that would arife 
froma more general ufe of them, by enabling the grazier to keep ‘one- 
fourth ‘tore ftock,'and the farmer to produce one-fourth more corn 
upon the fame land, tham they did before. ’ ; 

In the preface, the author tells us, that 
- ——* the numerous applications made by a variety of grazievs for my 
opinion concerning the beft artificial and natural grafs feeds, for laying 
down land to patture, &c.:induced me to undertake the part of the 
work which relates to graffes.’ . - Lops 

For the ufe, then, of us farmers and graziers, the author be- 
gins his firft differtation im the true ftyle of Des Cartes, by teach- 
‘sng us to unlearn all we had ever learnt ; and to learn from him, 
in the firft place, what a vegetable is. ' 

© A vegetable,’ he fays, * is an organized fubftance, reproducible 
only by a, peculiar fort. of generation ;—augmentable in bulk, not 
fimply by accretion, or by chemical. combination, but by an enlarge- 
ment of its organization, in which a pee vitality cooperates with 

“chemical, mechanical, and ele¢trical influences, to produce the growth 
and falutary ftate of the body ; and which, after rifing into exiftence, 
“and pafling through a certain feries of changes, is naturally deprived of 
its vitality, and diffolved into its component material.elements. ’ 
Let farmers alfo-learn to know common clover by the follow- 
_ Ing accurate defcription of it, given p. 31. 
~" “4 "Trefoil with denfé fpikes, afcending ftems, unequal cdrols, four 
equal calycine teeth, and awned flipules. Root branchy, ftems a- 
fcending,* 4 foot of more ix height, fomewhat branching, fubvillofe on 
“the upper part. Leaflets elliptic, generally very entire, teeth. 
Upper 
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Upper keaves-often oppofite. Stipules widely- ovate; connate, thortly 
awned, pale, nerved with purple veins branching towards the margin, 
and anaftomofing. Spikes terminal, feffile, folitary, ovate, obtufe, 
denfe, many-flowered, fweet-[melling. Calyx hairy, tén-nerved, with 
{ubulate teeth, of which the lowermolt-is twice the length of the reft, 
which-are equal. Corol purple, one-petaled, with the ftandard longer 
than the wings.” 

Thefe botanical defcriptions, by which, in thé opinion of Mr 
Amos,‘ every farmer will be made perfe€tly acquainted with the 
beft natural and artificial graffes,’ and moreover be enabled * to 
experiment for himfelf,’ feem to have been copied from fome of 
the many Anglo-Latin tranflations of Linnztus’s Syfema Nature } 
and the chapter on the Struéture of Vegetables, compiled from 
Lee, or fome other elementary writer on botany; for the author 
has fhewn, by unequivocal tefts, his want of {kill in that fcience. 
He. has, for, inftarice, inftead of the fheep’s fefcue, a grafs that 
he recommends to farmers, a very minute plant, feldomi rifing 
higher than, fix or eight inches, exhibited, in bis work, f{pecimens 
of the Feftuca duriuicula ! 

Some of the obfervations may alfo be traced to Grew, Mal- 
pighi;. and Du Hamel, and the works of Linnzus and his pupils, 
particularly the Amenitates Academice, and to the Encyclopzxdias, 
and other books which have copied from thefe fotirces. We muft 
add, there are few of the remarks that we have not féen before. 

Mr Amos feems to {port a little, when he treats of the loves 
and paramours of female flowers; and indulges the public with 
a peep into a lady’s bed-room in a new ftyle. 

"© In Parnaffia, the males alternately approach and recede fiom the 
female, the coition lafting fome days; and, in the moft beautiful 
flowers, of Caflus grandiflorus, and of Ciflus ladaniferus, where the 
males are very numerous, forné of them are perpetually bent into cou- 
taGt with the female ; and as they recede; othefs advance. In other 
flowers, the females bend into conta&t with the males; aé in nigella, 
cpilobiam, fpartium, collinfonia. In nigella (devil in the bufh), the fe« 
males: are very tall compared to the males; and, bending down over 
them in a circle; give the flower fome refemblance to a regal crown. 
‘The female of the epilobium anguftifolium (willow herb), bends down 
amongift the males for feveral days, aid becomes upright. again when 
impregnated: and, in the collinfonia, the two males. widely diverg- 
ing*from each.other, the female bends herfelf into contaét, firft with 


one of them, and after a day or two leaves this, and applies. her- 
felf to the other, the anther of which was not mature fo fogn as; the 
former. By what meape are-the anthers in, many. flowers, and. ftigmas 
in other, flowers, diregted to fnd:theit paramouts ? Is this curious kind 
of forge produced by mechanic attraction, or by the fenfation of love?’ 
»~Hé adds, * In fhort,: the formation of the pagans for fexual_ genera- 
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tion in vegetables, feems to be: the che/-Peuvre, the mafterpirce of 
nature! Farewell, then, to equivocal generation!’ and 
Sing —Omnia vincit amor 1. &c. 

He proceeds (p. ro.) te define in what the peculiar energy of 
vevretable life confiits. 

« The peculiar‘energy of! vegetabk life confifts in its converting into 
peculiar compounds, diitributing in a peculiar mechanical arrangement, 
and employing, for the general enlargement and fupport ‘of its organic 
#tructure, whatever fuitable matters are prefented to its proper exterior 
erprang. ’ 

‘Ehis definition, as well as that of a vegetable, already quoted, 
it mutt be obvious to the meaneft capacity, defines nothing, and: 
atfords not one fingle new, nor even any correct, idea, on the 
fuvje.. To be completely fenfible of this, let the word vegetad/e, 
printed in capitals in the original, be deleted, and the word animal 
put in its ftead, and the definition will apply without diftinction, 
and without altering one other werd, te animals as well as ve- 
getables. 

Further, ¢ After vegetable life or irritability has thus commenced, 
its firft energy is exerted in receiving from the earth, in which the em- 
bryon,is imbedded, the impul/e of water, impregnated with various fo- 
luble or fufpendible fubftances, which its exterior organs refine to gas. 
as they, convert it into nourifhment. ’ 

Here we would be glad to be informed what the impul/e of 
water is;, for we have been in ufe, heretofore, to confider im- 
pulfe-as meaning a power, and not asa fubftance. 

‘The author’s theory as to the food of plants is, that they de- 
rive their nourifhment from water impregnated: with various {o- 
luble or fufpendible fubftances, refined into gas or air. 

The experiment of Euler will however be recollected, which 
afcertained. that fome plants may be nourifhed by pure dif- 
tilled, water; and againft the doétrine, which is.no new one, that 
air is the food of plants, many ftrong objections lye. If, for 
inftance, the flower italk of a lily that has been allowed to droop, 
andeven to become entirely flaccid, is put into water, it: will 
abforb the water, and foon become firm. and ereét, though cer- 
tainly not filled with gas. yt 

‘The author, however, does not ftop his theories with telling 
us what is the food ‘of plants. He enters much deeper into the fe- 
crets of nature, and condefcends upon the particular gafes which 
are the food of plants, and even mentions thofe that are moft ea- 
fily digefted. oe 

¢ Water undecompofed, hydrogen; carboh, azote, oxygen, are the 
only forts of food which plants can take in. It is in general falutary 
for plants to receive their nourifhment rather in a gafeous, than an a- 
queous form.’ Pe 


‘Tt occurs froi’this fpédithen, that the authér would make an 
excellent 
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excellent quack doctor; for this is completely in the character of 
the once famous Dr Graham. 

He goes on to detail the elements of the chemifiry of vegeta- 
bles pretty correétly in general, as may be feen from comparing 
it with any elementary book in that fcience, embracing: acids and 
alkalis, gums and mutcilages; &e. &c. which furely have very 
little connexion with grafs feeds; but for this digretlion he makes 
a fort of apology in the preface, in the following terms : 

‘ Perhaps a great part of this work, fo far as relates to graffes, will 
be new to many among my readers. © But as agriculture canuot be prac- 
tifed with any tolerable: fkill and advantage without fome knowledge of 
botany, I have therefore thought it ueceflary to give fuch a condenfed 
account of the ftructure; propagation, diffemiuation, and component 
parts of vegetables, as coincided with the plan of this work.’ 

How far itis juitifiable, in a work drawing the attention of 
practical farmers from its title; to fill up the third part of it with 
fuch di{quifitions, may be much doubted ; but we thall pafs it 
over, to confider the principal part of the work, viz. artificial 
and natural graffes, 

Under this head, the author treats of, and recommends, nine 
artificial, and eight natural graffes. He begins with artificial 
grafles. We, however, do not mean to give farmers’ the whole 
fecret, as we thall reterve im petto the long botanical defcription 
attached to each grafs. Indeed, fuch deicriptions are only of ufe 
to thofe that are well acquainfed with botany ; and even Mr Amos 
himfelf has not been able to apply them fo the plants he means 
to defcribe, with the neceffary accuracy of an author. It ig cer- 
tainly much to be lamented, that the names of the common 
grafles are not known by a dialect familiar to every” one, as no- 
thing whatever appears fo much to retard perfection in their cul- 
ture, as the want of common names in treating of them. 

1. Medicago Sutiva, Purple Lucern, or Medick. 

© Perennial. ‘This plant is the molt produétive, and comes into ufe 
fooner than any other of the artificial grafles. Horfes, beafts, theep, 
and pigs, are very foud of it when it is mown and given them green, 
which is the moit ufeful application of it. . It thrives beft on rich, dry, 
Toamy foils, which fhould be made deep, fine, and clean of weeds, by 
culture. About the middle of April, ten pounds of feed fhould be 
drilled on an acre, in rows of eighteen inches afunder, and one inch 
deep, with a row of common ved clover between each, then bufh-har- 
rowed and rolled. Nothing more is ueceflary to be done till weeds ap- 
pear, when it fhould be hand-hoed well, and the weeds in the rows pull. 
ed ovt by the hand. As foon as more weeds appear, it muit be hand- 
hoed and hand-weeded a fecoiid timé, and even a third time, if necefla- 
ry. When this is done, great care fhould be taken not to tread upon 
the youag lucern. As foon as it begins to bloffom, it fhould be mown, 
¢arried off, and given to the fore green By this mode of application, 
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it will keep more ftock than any of the other graffes. It requires three 
years in coming to perfection ; hence the propriety of fowing common 
red clover along with it. After that time, it may be mown three, four, 
or five times.in a feafon. Between every mowing it fhould be welt 
hand-hoed, and made quite clean of weeds. Every third year it thould 
have a covering of rotten dung, after the rate of eight or ten tons to 
the acre, about Martinmas. ’ 

On this plant, it may be remarked, that it requires a much 
lighter foil than red clover, and will even live on fuch dry fandy 
foil as is fit for fearce any other vegetable production. In drills, 
it may be eafily kept clean by the horfe-hoe ;, but, as a common 
article of fodder for farmers, it will fcarcely anfwer the ex- 
pence and trouble. Dr Martyn fays, ‘ Of many thoufand acres 
feen in France, Switzerland, and Italy, we never obferved one 
in drills. When fown in broadeaft, it will laft about eight years, 
or perhaps longer, if the land be laid down clean.’ It is fome- 
times planted by the dibble the fecond year. If fown with bar- 
ley, care muft be taken not to fmother it. Its earlinefs is one 
of its greateft recommendations; and, from all accounts, it is « 
moft valuable green crop for farmers. 

‘ Il. Hedyfarum Onobrychis, Cockfhead or Sainfoin. 
« Perennial. This plant produces the beft crops upon dry, light, 


rich land; but it will thrive upon the thinneft limetlone, pravelly and 
Oo 


chalky foils, with great luxuriance ; even where thefe are fo poor as to 
afford a very feanty crop of any of the other forts of graffes. At thrives 
beit when fown alone, though it is frequently fown with barley and oats. 
But upon whatever foil it is fown, the land fhould be brought into a 
very fine and clean tilth by culture. About the latter end of March, 
or beginning of April, the land fhould be ploughed ; if it is roughifh, 
it fhould be harrowed once in a place, then upon every acre fow fixteen 
pecks of fainfoin feed ; harrow the land well, and then fow eight pounds 
of common red clover or trefoil upon every acre ; afterwards, the land 
should be bufh-harrowed and rolled. If weeds appear among the. fain- 
foin, they mutt be deitroyed as they come up, by hand. No ftock 
fhould be fuffered to graze upon the feeds the firft year ; and if it were 
top-dreffed with one quarter of rape or bone duft to an acre, about old 
Michaelmas, the plants would be greatky invigorated. Upon fuch land 
as the above, it furnifhes a crop of hay in fummer, of greater confide- 
ration than any other of the artificial graffes. The hay is excellent for 
all kinds of ftock, and the aftermath very good for cattle in autumn, 
and for fheep in winter, till Candlemas. ence, fainfoin is a moft. in- 
valuable grafs on limeftone, gravelly and chalky foils, Sainfoin requires- 
three years in coming to perfeétion; hence the propriety of fowing 
common red clover or trefoil along with it. This grais fhouldbe mown 

before it. is in full bloffom. 

2 © YIN. Sanguiforba Offcinalis, Common Burnet. 

© Perennial. ‘This plant, though little cultivated, is highly valuable, 
either green, or in hay, for horfes and cattle, and is an iia 2 
- ood 
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food for fheep. It delights moft in a dry, clean, light, and deep foil; 
but it will grow very well on poor gravelly and chalky foils, which mutt 
be made clean and fine by culture. ’ 

We here remark, that Mr Amos has confounded two different 
plants. His botanical defcription applies to a hard woody plant, 
which grows in moift meadows, called the Great burnet, by 
fome; whereas the Cultivated burnet (Poterium fanguiforba) 
thrives chiefly in a calcareous foil. It is recommended by Dr 
Withering, as valuable in fheep paftures of a calcareous foil only ; 
for that author remarks, that the Poterium fanguiforba, or Com- 
mon burnet, ‘ not anfwering the farmer’s expelations, is now 
in a great degree laid afide. “Cattle are faid not to be fond of it; 
nor is its produce fufficient to anfwer the expence attending its 
culture.’ 

In like manner, Dr Martyn, when treating of the Poterium, 
obferves—* Some years fince, Mr Rocque attempted to introduce 
it as food for cattle. It has only one good quality, which is, 
that it continues green all winter; but cattle are not very fond of 
it, nor does it yield a fufficient burden to pay the farmer for the 
expence of cultivating it.” Burnet is alfo difapproved of, as un- 
produdtive, by Dr Anderfon. 

*1V. 1. Trifolium Pratenfe, Meadow Trefoil, or Common Red Clover. 

* Perennial.—This is a moft invaluable plant, whether it be mown 
and ufed green, depaftured, or made into hay. But notwithftanding 
its being a perennial, yet it only holds its vigour two or three years. 
By its long tap root it refifts the effe& of exceffive drought on the dry- 
eft foils, and increafes the quantity of vegetable mould ia all. It will 
grow on moft foils, but not equally productive; and whether it be 
mown and ufed green in the ftall, depaftured, or made into hay, it ge- 
nerally produces four or five times the quantity of fodder that the fame 
land would have done with common graffes! In good rotations, it fre- 
quently makes the fecond crop in lieu of white corn; mown once, and 
the after grafs caten off with horfes, beats or fheep, and the land fown 
with wheat. In that cafe, two pecks of befl nye grafs, mixed with 
fourteen pounds of this clover feed, fhould be fown upon an acre, which 
not only increafes the quantity, but alfo greatly improves the quality of 
the hay. If the clover is for flall feeding, the rye grafs fhould be omit- 
ted. On poor light foils the better way is to take two or three crops 
of corn, and then to lay the land down to reft, three, four, five, or fix 
eer In this cafe, 1 would advife the farmer to fow the following 
ceds on an acre. 

Burnett, - <= + 4 Pads. 
Cow Red Clover, - 4Do. 
White Clover, - 8 Do. 
Trefoil, - - - 4Do. 


RyeGrofs, - - 2Pks 
Vernal Grafs, ° + Do. 
Sheep’s Fefcue Grafs, - 3 Do. 
Crefled Dogs-Tail Giafs, + Do. 








* By this management the foil would acquire a vail increafe of vegetable 
anould ; and, by the paflure maintaining one fourth more flock than it 
did before, it would be greatly charged in matiure, by which means the 
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lands would be kept in perpetual good condition; and, -when brought 
under tillage, it would p:oduce one fourth more corn than it did before." 

‘1V. 2. Trifolium Medium, Middle Trefoil, or Cow: Red Clover. 

 Perennial.— Differs from the former in having a more branchy flexuofe 
ftem, longer linear ftipules, the two upper calycine teeth fhorter, and 
laxer fpike. Leaflets elliptic, fubglancous bencath, and hairy on the 
margins. This clover grows naturally in high chalky fields, and in gra- 
vel -y fields, with clay beneath.’ 

The Trifolium medium is faid to remain longer in the foil 
than the Common red clover; but we have the authority of the 
Flora Ruftica for faying, that it is a miftake to confound it 
with the € »w ted clover, which is a different plant. 

We Trifolium Repens, Creeping Trefoil, or White Clover. ’ 

alo —All that is faid by the author on the fubject of 
Whire clover, is as follows. 

« This is the fweetett grafs for all forts of ftock yet known, and 
mekes the clofeft fward, and is very productive of foliage. Hence it is 
moff peculiarly sdapred to laying down Jand to pafture. It flourithes 
moft upon rich, dry, warm foils ; yet it will accommodate itfelf to moit 
kinds. It is feldom fown alone, unlefs it be to raife the feed; nor 
fhould it be ever mown for hay. In laying down rich foils, which are 
intended to remain in pafture for, many years, this feed fhould predo- 
minate. 

‘'V. . 7: Yolitim Procumbens, Procumbent or Hop Trefoil. 

© This pli ant is tiot ve ry, produtive, and thrives belt upon dryith gra- 

velly ve and paftures..” 


‘ VI. 1. Vicia Sativa, Common Purple Flowered Summer Vetch, 
or Tare. 
¢ Annual.— The great objeéts of this Tare are, 1{t, Summer herbage, 
either depaftured, or mown green, as foiling for horfes, &c.; 2d, Hay 
as a fubftitute for Red clover (on land that. has tired of growing it) ; 
34, Manure, to be buried in by the plough ; and, qth, Seed, ” 
We remark, that there are feveral varieties of this excellent 


. Vicia Lathyroides, Purple Flowered Wild Vetch, or Win- 
ter Tare. 

¢ Annval.—It is diltinguifhed From the former by its fmooth legumes, 
and rough tuberculated fetes not to mention that the tendrils are never 
branched, nor the leaflets more than fix in number. The molt proper 
foil for both kinds of tares ig a barren fandy foil; next to it are gravelly, 
chalky, and'limeftone Yoils ; but they will thrive in moft kinds, except 
itrong moitt clayey, or cold moory foils, 

« The great “objcéts in cultivating this Tare ate, if, Spring food 
and Summer herbage for cattle and theép, efpecially ewes and lambs ; 
2d, Hay as a fubltitute for Red clover; 3d, Manure to be buried in 
by the plough ; and, 4th, Seed.” 

‘We remark, the Vicia lathyroides grows about three or four 


sched long, and fo will, no doubr, afford an excellent crop of 
bay! 
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The author next proceeds to what he.calls Natural grafles; all 
ef which.are perennial. ‘The firft that he takes notice of, is, 

© Anthoxanthum Odoratum, Sweet-Scevted Verna! Grafs. 

¢ Though this grafs is not fo productive as fome, yet it is valeable as 
an early grafs, and for its readinefs to grow in all kinds of foils and fi- 
tuations. Cattle and fheep appear to be very fond of it.’ 

Dr Withering fays, that this grafs is not palatable to cattle 
We may add, that it is a fmall and fhort-lived plant, running too 
quickly into flower ftalks, that have little or no foliage. 

* Alopecurus Pratenfis, Meadow Fox-Tail Grafs. 

« This is an early grafs, and very productive. It grows in fields and 
meadows everywhere, efpecially fuch as are rather moiit; and it is aa 
agreeable grafs to cattle.” 

Curtis, Stillingfleet, and all writers on the fubje&t, agree in 
commending this grafs. 

* Poa Pratenfis, Smooth-Stalked Meadow Grafs. 

‘ The foliage of this moft noble grafs is early, very abundant, and 
abiding; and it,rather affects a dry, than a moift fituation. This is 
a very {weet grafs; and, when clofe fed down, is very acceptable te 
fheep, cattle,. and horfes. ’ 

This grafs labours under one very great difadvantage. From 
the nature-of its roots, it is almoft as difhcult to be eradicated 
as the Couch or Twitch grafs. 
© Poa Trivialis, Rough-Stalked Meadow Grafs. 

* This is a good grafs, both for pafture and hay ;. yet very. inferior 
to the Poa praten/is, as it is coarfer, and apt to.go off after mowing. It 
as very produ@tive, and loves a moift and rather fhady fituation. ’ 

The obfervations on this grafs are jut. It is one of the beft 
and moft common of pafture grafles, occupying the richeft foils. 
‘* Feftuca Ovina, Sheep’s Fefcue Grafs. 

‘ This grafs, though introduced here, is not entitled to the enco- 
miums which fome writers have beftowed upon it.’ 

We remark, this plant does not live long in rich foils, and is 
a moft trifling grafs, found only in arid paftures, from which it 
is in vain to tranilate it. ‘The Fefluca duriufcula, however, with 
which Mr Amos has confounded it, is a much larger plant, com- 
mon in rich light foils, where its delicate foliage is kept clofe 
eaten by cattle, 

* Fefluca Pratenfis, Meadow Fefcue Grafs. 

* The foliage of this mioft excellent grafs is very {weet and produc- 
tive. © It is very hardy, and will grow in any kind of foil. It makes 
excellent hay ; and all forts of cattle and liorfes are fond of it. ” 

What is here faid of this gtafs is accurate, and all authors 
agree in praifing it. It may be added, that it delights moft to 
grow in clay foils and loams. But it affords more hay, is [weeter 
paflure, and bears the viciffirudes of climate, and wetnefs and 
¢ ‘ . o} 
drought of foil ‘and fituation, far better than rye-grafs, or per- 
Haps than any other grafs whatever. 
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¢ Lelium Perenne, Darnel or Rye-Grafs, 

¢ This is a moft excellent grafs, both for pafture and hay. The fo- 
liage of this grafs is early, bat not very abundant, and is highly accept - 
able to fheep and cattle, It is apt to run into flowering flems, and 
therefore requires to be clofe fed down ; and as it fecretes andJays up 
a magazine of faccharine ngtriment, particularly in the joints of its 
ftem, fo it affords more nourifhment to horfes when made into hay, than 
any other of the natural graffes, and it does not affect their wind ; 
hence it is particularly preferable to hunters and racers.’ 

It would have perhaps been of as much importance to farmers, 
if Mr Amos had told them the manner of diftinguithing what 
they call an annual fort of this grafs, than all he has alleged 
about its ufe for race horfes. It is indeed faid, that the cafe 
of Rye-grafs. dying the fecond or third year, happens only 
where it has been too frequently fown on the fame ground. 
The common bad praétice of too late cutting of crops defigned 
for hay, may, it is fuppofed, be fometimes alfo a caufe of this 
frequently ferious difappointment to the farmer ; but the intro- 
duction of Meadow-fefcue, -in place of Rye-grafs, if it does not 
alarm the gentlemen of the turf, is the beft cure for the evil. 

‘ Cynofurus Crifatus, Crefted Doge-Tail; 

* This grafs is not very productive of foliage; is apt to run inte 
flowering ftems ; and grows naturally in dry fituations, * 

That Ray or Ryegrafs thould ftill be the only fort of natural 
get, the feed of which is to be had in any quantity in the 

ops, is a difgrace to this age and nation; as it feems agreed 
on by all acquainted with the fubje€&, that Meadow Fefcue, and 
perhaps feveral other of the graffes, are in every refpeét fuperior 
to it. 

Mr Amos has omitted many excellent graffes for pafture ; for 
inftance, the Poa annua, or annyal Meadow grafs, is, in fome 
circumftances, infesior to few others. Jt multiplies itfelf with 
uncommon fpeed, and thrives on trodden grounds better than 
any other grafs. Its foliage is tender and grateful to cattle; and 
it is one of the beft graffes for the dairy, 

If quantity of hay is the objedt, the ftrong and tall rough 
gtafs, called Cocksfoot (daétylis glomerata), which grows in 
winter, and is very early, and, in good foils, runs up to the 
length of between four and five feet, will yield, on the fame 
fort of ground, a crop double of that of Rye-grafs. It rifes alfo, 
quickly after being cut, and makes good aftermath. 

Mr Amos having enumerated all the fuppofed qualities of the 
nine firlt mentioned plants which he calls artificial, and of the 
eight laft mentioned natyral graffes, proceeds to direét how a 
good rich foil fhould be laid down for paflure. 

* The firft thing to be done in laying wa land to pafture, ed 
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bring it into a very:fine ¢lean tilth by fallowing it completely, and to 
allow eight or ten tons of dung to an acre.’ He adds, * Upon good 
rich foils, which are intended to remain in pafture for many years, the 
proper kinds and quantities of feeds to be fown upon an acre, are as 
follows. 
¢ Of Artificial Grafs Seeds. 
Cow Clover, 4 pounds. White Clover, 18 ditto. Trefoil, 4 ditto. 
* Of Natural Grafs Seeds. 


Vernal Grafs, - % Peck. | Meadow Fefcue, 4 Peck. 
Smooth Stalked Meadow Grafs, 1 Do. | Rye Grafs, - 1Do. 
Sheep’s Fefcue, - + + Do. { Rib Grafs, o* $ De 


We were rather furprifed to find fo few of the graffes, treat- 
ed of by Mr Amos, advifed by him to be fown on good rich 
foils intended for pafture. We might have wondered to find 
among them Sheep’s fefcue, a plant very {mall, that grows on 
exceedingly dry banks, fhort-lived, and that cannot exift at all, 
if overfhadowed by luxuriant foliage, had we not obferved that 
the author has miftaken that minute grafs for a larger. This 
fhows that he has not recommended this grafs at /eaf, from any 
perfonal knowledge of its good qualities. 

It muft alfo appear ftrange, that rib grafs, which is not 
‘among his feleé&t number, fhould be recommended. This plant, 
we believe, is now got rather into difrepute. The author, how- 
ever, afterwards takes notice of it as follows. 

- & Plantago Lanceolata, Ribwort Plantain. 

* This plant, properly fpeaking, does not rank among the ¢lafs of 
natural graffes ; but as it appears in fo great quantity ig moft of our 
meadows and paftures, not to mention it here mght be deemed’an un- 
pardonable omiflion. Horfes, cattle and fheep are very fond of it; but 
it is not very productive. ’ 

Linnzus tays that cows refufe this plant. Dr Withering ob- 
ferves, that when it grows detached from other plants, he has 
never feen cattle touch it. Mr Dickenfon relates an experimen. 
tum crucis; that twelve acres being fown with it, a plentiful crop 
was produced, but no animal would eat it. On the other hand, 
there are not waating fome who allege that it occafons rich milk; 
but probably on no better ground than fuch an abfurd vulgar error 
as that mentioned in the Flora Ruftica, by which it is conceiy- 
ed, that even the Ranuaculus acris, and the other forts of Crows. 
foot, common in rich paftares, though thuaned by cattle, con- 
tribute, by their fplendid yellow flowers, to give butter the fame 
colour, and are therefore called, vulgarly, Butter flowers. and 
Butter cups. 

Mr Amos goes on as follows. 

‘ The firft eight forts of natural graffes are all that the hufbandmag 
pught to few in laying dows land to paiture; and, according to the 
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nature of the foil, the feed of that grafs moft fuitable to it -hould pre- 
dominate ; but the two grafles, No..g. & 10.’ (Triticum-repens, Creep- 
ing-Wheat, Twitch, Wreck, or Gouch-grafs, and Holcus-lanatus, Woolly. 
bolcus, or Meadow. Soft-gra/s, called alfo by fome Wtite-grafs, and York- 
JSrire-fog. of both of which graffes fpecimens and botanical defcriptions 
are given in the work under review) * fhould be held in utter abhor- 
rence. And if it had not been to make them fo well known, that they 
might be entirely rejeéted, I fhould not have troubled my readers with 
cither a view or a detail of them. And forry am I to fee the Holeus- 
anatus recommended in fome of the prize eflays communicated to the 
Board of Agriculture in 1801.” 

But, pray, Mr Amos, condefcend to give fome reafons for 
confidering the Holcus-lanatus as bad herbage? Why would you 
have us to rely, in every point, on your mere ép/e dixit, when 
fo many names, whom we have been in ufe to refpe& before 
you made your appearance, have recommended this plant? Dr 
James Anderfon fays of it, ‘ Soft grafs (Holcus-lanatus), upon 
damp foils, is {till more early than rye-grafs, and forms 2 pafture 
grafs that may perhaps in fome refpe&ls be very ‘valuable.’ 
Haller alfo fpeaks highly of this grafs as early food for cattle. 
It produces an abundant crop, and is well adapted for moift foils 
and new drained peat bogs. “And although cattle refufe its 
flowering ftems, yet thefe being cut, the plants foon grow again, 
and make good pafture, particularly for theep. 

This leads us to a more general view of the fubject of graffes, 
which, we confefs, is an important one. It has been particu- 
larly coiidered by Stillingfleet, Curtis, Swaine, Marthall, Knap; 
Anderfon and others, who, in many inftances, differ from -Mr 
Amos, who takes no notice of any of them. 

Have not the public a right toknow upon what pretenfions this 
gentleman comes forward to teach them? Does he ftate any 
practical experiments? No. Has he fown any of thefe graffes 
fo as they might be eaten feparately by any fpecies of animals ? 
No. Has he tried the weight or value, in any fhape, of the pro 
duce of even an acre fown with any of thefe grafles, either green 
orin hay? No. In fhort, for any thing that appears in. the 
work, the author may have either acquired a knowledge of the 
elements of botany, or copied’ his botanical obfervations, from 
others; and, with the afliftance of the works of the gentlemen 
above mentioned, may have compiled this book in his clofet, giv- 
ing characters of the grafles according to his own caprice. 

Indeed, were it not from the title of this work, one would 
be inclined to think, from fome hints dropped, that the original 
defign of it was no more than to give a botanical seen of 
fome of the grafles. ‘The author fays, 

«* The difficulty of diftinguithing the graffes fram one another, has 
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no doubt proved one grand obftacle to their cultivation. Many of 
thofe plants are fo much alike, that the moft difcerning botanifts are of- 
ten at a lofs to know fome of them apart ; if fo, how eafily may the 
hufbandman be deterred from the arduous tafk? But, perhaps, the 
chief reafon has been, that perfons who might be expected to collect 
the feeds, and te make the improvements, have not had the means fair- 
ly put into their hands, of making the experiment. In order to re- 
move that difficulty, and to enable ever hufbaudman to experiment for 
himfelf, [ fhall here, not.only give fpecimens of eight forts of the beft 
natural gr a but likewife fuch a bricf defcription of them, as will en- 
able eve ry ufoandman with cert ainty to colle them para ihe ‘ly. He may 
then fow them fingly on feparaté beds, or plats, and graze them for a 
‘confiderable time, to detetmine their di fferent effeéts in feeding and fat- 
tening different kinds of ftock ; and afterwards join them in different 
combinations and proportions, as the refolt of his experiments may direét. 
Whether the method Ehave adopted on this occafion may be more fuccefs- 
ful, muft be determined by my readers. At all events, the time I have 
employed, the pains t have taken, and the expence I have been at, in 
colle€ting and fini/king the grafles, muft be evident to every one of 
them. ” 

We prefume the author means, that it was no eafy tafk to 
acquire fo much of the knowledge of botany as is difplayed 
in this work; for, what he means by finifbing the graffés, we do 
not pretend to under{tand; and it is not alleged, as far as we 
can difcover, that he collected or fowed the feeds of any of the 
plants defcribed, or made any experiment except what he relates 
in treating of fheep’s fefcue, the grafs that he himfelf miftook, 
while he pretends to have enabled ‘ every hufbandman to expe- 
riment for himfelf.’ He fays, 

¢ In an experiment,made upon all the graffes recommended here (viz. 
the natural graffes) which:were each fown upon feparate beds or plats, 
upon a lightith dry foil, and grazed promifcuoufly with fheep, 1 found 
this grafs was never fo clofe fed down as the other feven..’ 

It may be remarked, that all the plants in this work, called ar- 
tificial graflis, do not ftri€tly deferve the name of grafles. If, 
for inftance, tares are to be denominated grafs, why may not 
peas be alfo called grafs? They thould, perhaps, be called green 
crops for cattle. 

The author has not taken notice of a fingle artificial grafs, 
that has not been known to farmers in this ifland for a great pe- 
tiod of time (except thofe he has. miftaken); and, as far as we 
know, he has thrown no new light on the fubjeét of their cul- 
ture. He has, indeed, recommended lucern for rich Jightifh 
foils, to more general obfervation; but he has praifed many 
plants tnt others have feen caufe to difcommend, and that have 
never been generally cultivated by farmers in any diftrict of 
Great Britain. 
. e ’ _ Befides 
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Befides clovers or trefoils, tares are in common ufe, and 
much efteemed as a green crop. We here mean the Vicia fativa, 
and its varieties, called by this author Summer vetch: For, 
as to the Vicia dathyroides, called by him the Winter, or Wild 
vetch, it is a moft diminutive plant, that grows naturally on dry 
barren banks, feldom exceeding two or three inches in length; 
and upon what principle it is praifed, we cannot difcern, unlefs 
the author has miftaken it for fome other vetch, probably the 
Lathyrus-pratenfis, which is recommended by Liaonzus, Ander- 
fon, Curtis, and Young. The Vitia-cracca, a perennial, native 
vetch, of great length, has been alfo much commended ; but the 
difficulty of eradicating it, prevents its being mentioned with 
such approbation by us. 

If the author had meant to recommend, with effe&, the other 
jefs known artificial graffes to the notice of the grazier or farmer, 
he fhould have endeavoured to have fhown, experimentally, their ~ 
comparative advantages above other green crops. In this, the 
merit of the work would have confifted. 

Several other forts of green crops for cattle have been men- 
tioned by different authors. Chicory, Succory or Endive, Ci- 
chorium-intybus, for inftance, has been long cultivated in France 
and Lombardy, and is reputed to increafe both the milk and 
fiefh of cattle; and to be freely eaten by fheep. Buck wheat 
(P. -fagopyrum) is alfo a common crop in many parts of 
the Continent; and in Norfolk not unfrequent. It is a plant 
of rapid growth, and may be fown fo late as the end of May 
with fuccefs. It is fometimes ploughed in as a manure, and 
fometimes mowed for fattening {wine and poultry, and feeding 
horfes. The Romans had green crops of Lupines, of Cytifus, 
and feveral others that have never yet been tried in our fields. 
Ag ground tires of a repetition of the fame crop, nature points 
out the neceflity of a change. 

With refpeé& to the natural graffes, with which the author ad- 
vifes fowing grounds intended for pafture, he has faid very little 
new indeed ; nothing to induce any one to alter the prefent fyf- 
tem; nothing to aflure the grazier that, by fowing them, he 
fhall be enabled to keep one fourth more tock, as reprefented in 
the title-page, and often repeated in the work. It appears indeed 
reafonable, that fome of the beft of the natural grafles fhould be 
fown on lands intended for pafture ; and many have been enume- 
rated by different authors as proper for that ae 88 Farmers, 
however, are {till left in a great degree in doubt about them ; and 


perhaps may continue fo, till fome public-fpirited perfon fhall a- 
rife, who will fow whole enclofed fields. with natural graffes of 
different forts feparately, and try their comparative merits with 
fxill, judgment, and perfeverance. 
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Even after the comparative merits of the graffes are tried, 
in as far as regards good foils, it will remain to be inveftigated, 
what forts are adapted for forming the moft productive and 
beft crops om the different forts of bad foils, for there are fome 
good grafles, the Poa-flexuofa for inftance, that cannot exiit on a 
rich foil. We are informed, that Mr Don, fuperintendant of the 
Botanical Garden of Edinburgh, is at prefent engaged in this in- 
quiry ; and we heartily with him fuccefs. 

From Mr Don we learn, that he has tried the Poa-nemoralis 
(wood-meadow-grafs) on a dry bank, which has been covered with 
it thefe feven years. It grows from twelve to fixteen inches in 
heiglit ; and he recommends it as a good grafs for dry poor 
gravelly grounds, where rye-grafs would not be productive. It 
makes a good hay crop; and is keenly eaten by horfes, cows, and 
fheep, therefore good for laying down fuch grounds to pafture. 
He alfo recommends the Seflerta-earnlea, Poa-glauca, and Poa-alpina, 
which grow on the higheft mountains, as proper grafles for poor 
and expofed foils. The latter plant, though {mal}, continues freth, 
and grows even m winter. The Se/eria flowers as early as March. 

The title of the work does not agree with its contents. {t 
bears to be ‘ Minutes in Agriculture and Planting ;’ but all that 
appears in the work upon the fubjedt of planting, is a differtation 
of three pages on tranfplanting trees, preparatory to the introduc- 
tion of an account of a machine for tranfplanting old trees, or 
rather for carrying old trees that are meant to be tranfplanted, 
‘The preliminary diflertation, in our opinion, is incorreét in many 
inftancesy efpecially the remarks, that the laburnum and the 
beech will bear. to. be removed when grown to 20 or 25 feet 
high; for thefe trees, particularly the laburnum, we have al- 
ways found to be the moft difficult of any to be tranfplanted, 
when aged, with the leaft probability of fuccefs. The lime-tree 
is, indeed, almoft the only one that ought to be attempted to be 
removed at an advanced age. Large elms and willows, we have 
heard, have been alfo oft-times tranfplanted fuccefsfully. But it is 
a fact well known, that we come fooner to our purpofe of fhade 
or fhelter, by planting the quick growing trees and fhrubs when 
young than by tranfplanting large trees. Even if particular 
xinds are wanted, the young and healthy plant will foon overtake 
the old tranfplanted tree. 

As to the Tree Tranfplanter, it feems in every refpe& unwor- 
thy of the notice of farmers ; but we recommend it to the atten- 
tion of, the great Emperor of France, who, perhaps imitating his 
grand predeceflor Lewis the XIV., may require that an extenfive 
moor-fhall be imftantly converted into another fuch elegant park 
as/Verfailles; and, fos that purpofe, that trecs a hundred vears 
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old fhall be removed by the machines of this fecond Le Notre 
from the diftance of hundreds of miles; by the afliitance of thou- 
fands of men and horfes. 

If large-trees muft be tranfplanted. and. catried to a diftanee, 
with perfons of moderation, carts will anfwer the purpofe ; and 
Mr Marthall, in his excellent ‘treanf¢ on planting, recommends 
to preferve the roots of trees to be trapfplanted, as more wor- 
thy of attention, than carrying lumps of earth attached to them. 

‘The other machines mentioned, m our humble opinion, do not 
merit any particular notice, nor do we think them calculated to 
produce any benefit to agriculturifts. 

‘The couch-grats-drag machine, by which the author propofes 
to clean land of couch-grafs roots, without plouzhing or tummer- 
fallowing, we cannot conceive poflible to aniwer the purpote ; 
and the couch-grafs-rake feems'to do no more than what harrows 
can accomplith. 

‘The Scuffle for cleaning lands incumbered with bean or pea 
ftubble, previous to the ground’s being fown with wheat, and for 
dettroying weeds upon fallows, where ploughing might be inju- 
rious, feems fuperfluous; for pioughing or harrowing, we appre- 
hend, will in general ferve every juch purpofe, as there would 
be a multiplicity of imple ements, were all ufed that are invent- 
ed. 

The next machine deferibed is a {pike and plain roller in one 
frame, which may be ufed together, or feparately; and is called 
the Compound Roller. 

‘Then follows a Sward-dreffer, for levelling molehills on paf- 
ture grounds, and for tearing up mofy or fog. It is of the na- 
ture of a harrow, and drawn by two horfes. 

‘The laft machine is the Thiitle-cutter, defigned for cutting the 
thiftles on pafture fields. It confitts of four feythes, is drawn 
by one horfe, and faid to cut twenty acres: a day. We 
are of opinion, that thiitles and ragworts may, im general, by 
farmers who keep their lands tolera ‘oly clean, be cut down by 
the common fcythe. And although the field or horfe-thiftle, 
which is the moft troublefome of the kind, is a ‘perennial plant, 
yet, if frequently cut down near the root, may, as well as all 
the other larger weeds, with a little perfeveranve, be eertuinly 
extirpated. 

‘The defeription of each of thefe machines is accompanied with 
an elegant engraving by Howlett. 

The language of thig work is frequently inflated ; and fo 
great an affeGtation is fhown for the ufe of learned words, as 
fometimes may extort a fmile. As, tor inftance, forge is a 
Greek word not in common wie, and, in the pailage wherein 
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it is ufed by Mr Amos, would have been better fupplied by 
the home-learnt + word ‘ affection.’ In defcribing fugar, the 
following high-founding apoftrophe is introduced : ¢ Great God 
of juftice and wifdom, grant that this luxury may in thy 
good time be cultivated by the hands of free men, and may 
thence give happinefs to the labourer, as well as to the merchant 
and confumer.’ 

The feven natural graffes recommended, together: with the 
Fefluca duriufcula, mittaken for the theep’s fefcue grafs, and 
alio two grafles not approved of by the author, viz. couch 
grafs and foft grafs, are illuftrated by fpecimens in the nature of 
a hortus ficcus ; and the fix firft of them are repeated -in elegant 
coloured prints engraven by Barnard. We remark, that it is in- 
explicable why the whole graffes, artificial and natural, praifed in 
the book, are not exhibited; and more fo, that fome grafles 
thould be doubly obtruded to our notice. 

Upon the whole, this work is of the greateft importance to 
the farmer,—on account of the very high price he muft pay for 
it; but though the prints and decorations, no doubt, enhance 
the price much beyond the extent of folid information com- 
municated, yet the author fhould have remembered, that the va- 
lue of fuch a book is to be eftimated from its intrinfic ufeful- 
nefs, and not-from its extrinfic decorations: For e 

What is a butterfly at bett ? 
What! but a caterpillar dreft. 





Obfervations on the Prefent State of the Highlands of Scotland, with 

: a View of the Caujes and probable Confequences of Emigration. 
By the Earl of Selkirk. Longman & Co. London. Conftable 
& Co. Edinburgh. 


For feveral years paft, the fubje&t of emigration has agitated 
the public mind, and occupied the attention of every perfon 
connected with the Highlands of Scotland in fuch a degree, as 
to occafion fome legiflative regulations, which probably were un- 
neceflary, but at any rate interfered with the natural liberty of 
thofe upon whom they were meant to operate. Under thefe 
circumitances, we are glad to fee the fubject inveftigated, and 
its bearings and confequences afcertained by a perfon poflefled 
of fuch eminent abilities as confefledly belong to Lord Selkirk ; 
and are highly gratified by the accurate and ingenious picture of 
the former and prefent ftate of the Highlands of Scotland, now 
prefented to us by his Lordthip. 
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It is well known that Lord Selkirk, in the year £8035. formed. 
a fettlement on the ifland of Prince Edward, in the Galph of 
St Lawrence, near the coaft of Nova Scotia; and that he car- 
ried out from the weftern Highland diftricts, above. eight hun- 
dred perfons of all ages, who previoufly had it in contemplation 
to emigrate to the United States. The mifreprefentations gene- 
rally circulated concerning his Lordthip’s motives in making this 
fettlement, need hardly be mentioned. Suffice it to fay, that 
he was accufed of attempting to drain the Highlands of a con- 
fiderable part of their population, and of a€ting under the force 
of political opinions, inconfiftent with the profperity of his na- 
tive country. Thofe who were fufficiently acquainted with 
Lord Selkirk, laughed at fuch accufations, becaufe they were 
fatisfied’that whatever might be his Lordthip’s opinion of men 
and meafures, none entertained fentiments more liberal or juit 
on every fubje€&t connected with the welfare of the community, 
and none whofe private character and conduct could bear a more 
ftri& and fevere fcrutiny. Thofe who are not acquainted with 
his Lordfhip, may have their doubts removed by a. perufal of 
the prefent publication. 

Lord Selkirk, at an early period of life, turned his atten- 
tion to the ftate of the Highlands; where, to a fpeculative 
mind, a very extenfive field of inquiry was opened. ‘The intro- 
duction of fheep farming had recently taken place, and the in- 
habitants had fhewn their marked averfion to that new and im- 
proved fyftem of hufbandry. ‘The ftyle of living had experi- 
enced a confiderable change, and the Lowland manners and 
practices were making rapid advances among the Highland gen- 
cry. Their expences became greater as the value of money de- 
creafed, and.it was neceffary to turn their eltates to the beft ac- 
count,, fo as they might be enabled to fypport the rank in which 
they were-placed. From the firm meafures taken to fupprefs the 
Rofsthire riots in 1792, the Highlanders had fagacity fufficient 
to difcern, that the profpect of remaining long in their old 
pofieflions was very uncertain, from their total inability to 
offer an equal rent with their competitors. Emigration was 
the refource which. they preferred. This proceeded to a ve- 
ty great extent; and, ere long, the Highland proprietors (¢- 
fpecially thofe whe were leaft in the habit of refiding on. their 
properties) became. panic-ftruck, aad were alarmed, lett their 
eftates fheuld become tenantlefs and wafte. The few to 
whofe care the bufinefs of that numerous body, the Highland 
Society, was at the time committed, fuggefted the  propri- 
ery of. endeavouring to obtain fome act of the Legiflature to 
put afiop to emigration. On mature deliberations they found 
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that'this was impoffible ; and they betook themfelves to the pian 
of impofing fuch regulations refpe€ting the tranfportation of emi- 
gtants, as neceflarily would deter the emigrant traders from freight- 
ing veflels for the purpofe of carrying off the people. Had the 
Highland Society confulted fuch Highland proprietors as are in the 
habit of refiding on their eftates, they would have found them 
very ready to part with their fuperfluous population, although, in 
many inftances, humanity would not permit them to turn them 
adrift, To thew that emigration muft neceffarily increafe, in pro- 
portion to the improvement of the Highlands, and that it is of 
great confequence to divert the tide from the United States of A- 
merica to our own territory, are the objects of Lord Selkirk’s pub- 
lication. The latter object, we are told in the introduction, was 
brought into the notice of Government, with the view that efta- 
blithments might be formed of Highland emigrants, in our own 
territory, and at the public expence. His Lordthip’s propofals, 
however, not having been favourably received, he refolved, at his 
own Tifk,; to try the experiment ; and having purchafed a tra&t of 
jands in the iffand of Prince Edward, he applied himfelf to the 
difficult tafk of diverting thofe, who were about to emigrate, 
from the United States; to our own colonies; and he has fuc- 
ceeded. 

A’ very concife ftyle of reaforiing has been adopted in this pub- 
lication. Lord Selkirk has traced the changes which have taken 


place fince the feudal times, in a clear, and, to us, a i fatisfac-~ 


torymanner. In the Firft chapter, a fuccinét account of the ftate 
of the Highlands in former times, in regard to the connexion of 
the chieftains with their tenants, is given. The value of an e- 
ftate in thofe times, was reckoned from the number of men the 
proprietor could call out. Agriculture was but a fecondary con- 
fideration, and, confequently,. the extent of land in tillage was 
fmall, and the time occupied in the management of it but fhort. 
Of courfe, when not engaged in warfare, the people were idle. 
The whole policy of the Highland gentry confifted in retaining 
the affe€tions of their numerous tenantry ; and while they withed 
to be independent, they dared not raife their rents: A fudden 
change of poli¢y took place after the rebellion in 1745. ‘Their nu- 
merous followets were no longer of ufe to the chieftains, either 
for defence or plunder. By degrees, the attachment of the gentry 
to the le, and of the people to the gentry, diminifhed ; and 
few inftances can now be adduced of chieftains retaining any 
great number of the ancient adherents of their familics, unlefs 
prompted thereto by vanity. The confequence of this change in 
the population, through the prevalence of pafturage, {heep- 
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farming and engrofling of farms, is the fubje& of the Third 
chapter. It is there fhewn, that, in confidering the ftate of the 
Highlands in regard to population, the fure way is to inquire, 
not how many people the produce of the country will feed, 
but to how many employment can be afforded. When we con- 
fider, farther, that the greateft of all wants to a populous coun- 
try, the want of fuel, neceffarily prevents any afylum for ma- 
nufacturing induftry being eftablifhed in the Highlands, we can- 
not wonder at the fudden appearance of a great furplus +n the 
population, the condition of the country being fo fuddenly 
changed. 

© kt has often happened, ’ fays Lord Selkirk, ¢ that. thirty or forty 
families have been difpoffeffed all at once, to make way for a great 
fheep-farm :—and thofe who have attended to the preceding details will 
eafily underftand the dilemma to which every one of thefe people mutt 
be reduced. The country affords no meats of living without a poffef- 
fion of land: and how is that to be procured? The farms that are not 
already in the hands of the graziers, are all full of inhabitants, them- 
felves perhaps in dread of the fame fate, and, at any rate, too crowded 
to make room for him. Should he, in fpite of every difficulty, refolve 
to earn his bread as a labourer, he can expect.no employment in a neigh- 
bourhood, where every fpot is occupied by many more people than are 
neceflary for its own work ; and if any cafual opportunity of employ- 
ment occor, it is tov uncertain to be depended upon. Let his induttri- 
ous difpofitions be ever fo great, he mult, in the total want of manu- 
faéturing employment in his own neighbourhood, quit his native fpot ; 
and, if he do not leave the kingdom altogether, mutt refort to fome of 
thofe fituations where the increafing demand for labour affords a prof- 
pe& of employment.’ p. 45.-6. 

* To the difpoffeffed tenantry, as well as to the cotters, who by the 
fame progrefs of things are deprived of their fituation ‘and livelihood, 
two different refources —prefent themfelves, They ‘know that in the 
Low Country of Scotland, and partictlarly in the manufa€turing towns, 
labour will procure them good wages; they know likewife that in A- 
merica, the wages of labour are ftill higher, and that from the mode- 
rate price of land they may expeét to obtain not only the pofleffion of 
a farm, but an abfolute property. 

* Of thefe alternatives, every one, who is acquainted with the coun- 
try, muft admit that emigration is by far the moft likely to fuit the in- 
clination and habits of the Highlanders. {t requires a great moment- 
ary effort ; but holds out a fpeedy profpe& of a fituation and mode of 
life fimilar to that in which they have been educated. Aiccuftomied to 
poffefs land, to derive from it all the comforts they enjoy, they natur- 
ally confider it as indifpenfable, and can form no idea of happinefs with- 
out fuch a poffeffion. No profpeét of an aceommodatian of this kind- 
can enter. into the views of any one who feeks for employment ds a day- 
labourer, {lill lefs of thofe who refort'to a manofactarihg town.’ p. 47.-8- 
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The Fifth chapter treats of the political effe€ts of emigration. 
The circumftances which formerly rendered the Highlands a 
nurfery of foldiers, are fhown not now to exift, and that the 
lofs of this national advantage does not depend on emigration. 
The tenantry having become independent, as much as the ten- 
antry in any other part of the kingdom, their habits have been 
changed. ‘They can now derive no advantage by fencing their 
fons into the army: their farms will not be rendered more fe- 
cure to them, nor will their rents not be raifed, by their bribing 
their landlords with a few recruits. Some few popular charac- 
ters may yet be able to raife a few men for their friends, but 
clannifh attachment, on which recruiting formerly depended, is 
not to be found; and we cannot therefore look for its influetice. 

The Sixth chapter proves, that the emigration of the High- 
landers is intimately conneéted with the progrefs of national 

rofperity, and not detrimental to manufactures nor agriculture. 
Vere the people who emigrated, induftrious workmen, their 
emigrating might readily be allowed to be prejudicial to the 
country. But as they are directly the reverfe, the effets of 
their leaving the country are alfo the reverfe. Although the 
population may be diminifhed for a time in fome diftriéts, yet 
the general population of the kingdom will not be found affect- 
ed. It is an important fact, that on fome of thofe theep farms 
which were firft efltablifhed, there are more inhabitants than 
there were before the introduction of fheep. In thefe, we have 
an inftance of the increafe of population proceeding with the 
increafing productivenefs of the foil And when we confider, 
for a moment, that the increafing quantity of wool which is-an- 
nually exported from the Highlands, muft require a propor- 
tional increafe im the number of hands for manufacturing it, 
the melancholy forebodings of the depopulation of the coun- 
tty will vanifh. How much better is it for the country to en- 
creafe its marketable productions, by indulging the people in their 
inclination to go either to America, or feek employment in 
the manufaGturing diftricts at home, than to place an everlafting 
bar to improvement, by fubdividing the land into minute por- 
tions, and encoutaging floth and immorality, by permitting the 
illicit diftiflation of fpirits ! 

The abfurdity of Highland proprietors crying out againft emi- 
gration, when itis evidently their own bandywork, is forcibly 
pointed out, 

Chapter Seventh treats of the means that have been propofed 
for preferving the.population of the Highlands, fuch as the im- 
provement,of wate lands, fitheries, manufactures. ‘Thefe, it is 
thewn, cannot obviate the neceflity of emigration. 
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The tenantry, in almoft every inftance, will emigrate, rather 
than degrade themfelves by defcending to undertake the, cultiva» 
tion of a walte. The poor miferable cotters are the only de- 
fcription of people who can be got to fettle on thefe lands. 
But as foon as they have improved fo.much as is fufficient 
for the maintenance of their families, their half-formed.ha- 
bits of induftry relax into indolence: and, in all probability, 
when they have improved as much wafte land as will form a 
good farm, the proprietor may remove them to make room for 
fome man of capital, and then their condition becomes worfe than 
before. With refpeé to the fitheries, we have fome important 
obfervations. Without detailing them, we fhall be content with 
obferving, that we truft they will be noticed by thofe who are 
interelted in the fuccefs of the fifheries. We cannot, however, 
leave this {ubje& without tranfcribing the account of the village 
eflablithed by Mr M‘Lachlan. 

* It is with pleafure I learn’ (fays his Lordfhip) ¢ that the praéticability 
of this fuggeftion has been afcertainedby experimental proof in a villageon 
Loch F yne,eftablifhed by Mr Maclachlanof Maclachlan. That gentleman, 
finding himfelf a number of years ago under a neceffity of thinning the 
population on feveral of his farms, fele€ted ten or twelve families of the 
pooreft cotters,—men, however, whom he knew to be capable of labo- 
rious exertion. Thefe he fixed in a fituation on the fhore, where he 
furnifhed them with two fubttantial fithing boats of the beft conftruction, 
with all their apparatus, on condition that their coft fhould be repaid to 
him from the produce of their induftry. Anxiety to difcharge their 
debt ftimulated thefe men to exertidn, and a feafon or two of fuccefs- 
ful fithing left them free proprietors of the boats they had been furnith- 
ed with, The proprietor was fenfible that, from the habits of thefe 
people, they would think it impoflible to live withoat fome land ; and 
that, in faét, from the want of markets for purchafing provifions, fuch 
an accommodation was ta a certain degree indifpenfable in the prefent 
fiate of the country. He therefore laid out a part of a farm for them, 
and, to avoid difheartening them, allowed them to poflefs it for a year 
or two at an inadequate reot. By degrees, however, he raifed it to its 
full value, fo that the poffeflors cannot truft to the land for their fup- 
port, having no means to pay their rent unlefs they are induftrious in 
their thing. Other inhabitants have likewife been brought to the vil- 
lage, and the original portions of land fubdivided, fo as to become to 
every individual a mere accommodation, and an objeé& entirely fubordi- 
nate. When the. further progrefs of the country towards a commercial 
flate leads to the eflablifhment of markets for provifions, thefe people, 
being already brought to fuch a degree of advancement, may be entire- 
ly deprived of land without any fear of their being difconcerted ‘by the 
change. The-fuccefs of the firft fifhermen has been fuch, that) they 
have fitted out a number of additional boats, of the belt 'conftrudction, 
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at their own charge ; and feveral of them have accumulated confiderable 
fams of money.’ p. 101.-103. 

The natural difadvantages of the Highlands, feem to exclude 
every profpect of the eftablifhment of manufa€tures. We can 
only look for them on fome parts of the coaft, and there on 
a fmall feale. The eftahlifhment of manufaétures, Lord Sel- 
kirk obferves, might affe&t the migration of thofe claffes who 
now wifh employment in the old eftablifhed feat of induftry; 
but to the fmal! tenapits, the fame objetions which occur againft 
a manufactory in tHE fouth, would apply equally to a fimilar 
employment in a fituation a little nearer home. There is no 
probability, therefore, ‘that fuch eftablifhments’ could have any 
effeét on thofe who are inclined to go tc America. 

In chapter Eighth, emigration is fhewn to have no permanentef- 
fe& on population; that legal reftrictions on emigration are not on- 
ly~ufelefs, but, from the difcontents which prevail in the Highlands, 
dangerous. Thefe difcontents have of late increafed, in no fmalt 
degree, from the violent meafures which have been adopted by 
the Excife to ftop illegal diftillation. Poor people, whofe all did 
not exceed forty or fifty pounds, have been fined 4ool.,¢and are 
left Rarving in jail. “Some meafures, we underftand, are to be 
taken, in order to bring to the notice of Government the hard 
fhips which the Weftern Highlands endure from the prefent flate 
of the Excife laws. * 

In chapter Ninth, the prejudices of the Highland proprietors, and 
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* We are happy, however, to have it in our power to obferve, that, 
in fome diftriéts, difeontent is difappearing. A few native Highlanders 
are beginning to adopt a better fyftem of agriculture; and fome have 
confiderable flocks of theep. ‘One ivflance, we cannot help recording, 
as it holds out the agreeable profpet, that by the time the rifing gene- 
ration of Highlanders are able to undertake the mangement of farms, 
they will have loft the prejudices which, in their early age, they have im- 
bibed, from feeing their own friends profiting by condu& which they 
were taught to confider as madnefs. A Highland farmer in the north, 
was prevailed upon by his landlord to fow a very {mall corner of a 
field deftined for potatoes, with turnips. He found that the produce 
was fo beneficial to him, that the next year he fowed three acres 
in drills. Ona moderate calculation, he himfelf found that between 
faving and direct profit, thefe three acres had given him above gol. 
When his landlord afked him how he liked turnips after this trial, he 
firtt gave moft fincere and hearty thanks ; and then faid, that were he 
offered the higheft premium ever given for agricultural improvement, he 
would not relinquifh the culture of turnips. He has this feafon about 
sight acres of them, and a few of his neighbours {mall patches. 
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the miftakes from which they have arifen, are pointed out. The 
conduét of the Highland Society, and the Emigration Bill, are 
examined in chapter roth. 'Thefe, with the two laft, which thew 
the importance of emigration te our colonies, and the means of 
inducing emigrants to go to them, inftead of the United States, 
and detail the proceedings and fuccefs of Lord Selkirk in his un- 
dertaking, are highly interefting. But our limits will not permit 
us to indulge ourfelves, by offering an abridgement of them to 
our readers. “To every one, whether connegted or not with the 
Highlands, who delights to watch over t provement of his 
country, this performance will be interefting. ‘The medefty which 
characterizes it, refleéts as much credit on its noble author, as the 
ability with which he has treated his fubje&t ; and we hope that 
every Highland proprietor will perufe this work; not that we 
with it to have the effect of inducing them to drive their tenant- 
ry from their eftates, but of perfuading them to adopt prudent 
meafures in the management of their properties, that the peo- 
ple may have time to prepare, and may leave them without fhew- 
ing any difcontent. When all things are confidered, it is but 
common juftice to give the Highlanders notice a year or two be- 
fore their removal, for two reafons efpecially : firft, that they may 
have time to refle&t on what courfe they are to purfue, and to 
prepare for commencing a new mode of life,—for leaving idlenefs, 
and entering on a life of induftry. 
Upon the whole, every meafure tending to retard emigration, 
unlefs calculated to procure employment and maintenance to the 
eople, muft be chara€terized as abfurd and impolitical. It rarely 
oi, that thofe comfortably fituated at home are difpofed to 
emigrate; therefore, to impede the removal of fuch as are not 
comfortably fituated, or who cannot find employment, feems 4 
meafure equally, foolifh and dangerous as corking up the human 
body would be. The political body ftands in need of evacuations 
as well as the human; and reftrictions on either, neceflarily pro- 
duce the like fatal and difagreeable confequences. 
e: 
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Tue corn crops, particularly that of wheat, were in a critical ftate 
when our laft Number went to prefs ; but fine ripening weather having 
followed, the whole were fafely harvefted ; and, from the returns tranf- 
mitted to us, it appears that the general amount of the produce of this 
year may be eltimated as fully equal to that of an ordinary average. 
We are not, however, from this to fuppofe, that the produce will ex- 
ceed what is required for anfwering the demand, or, in other words, 
that, after fupplying home confumption, a certain quantity will remain 
for exportation. So far from this being the cafe, we have our doubts 
whether the crop, good as it is, will be fufficient for feeding our awn 
people. Population has increafed confiderably ; the unproduétive hands, 
who. mutt be fed at a greater coft than if they fupported themfelves, 
are fo. numerous, and luxury has advanced with fuch rapid firides among 
every clafs, that perhaps double the quantity of grain ts now required 
to fatisfy the demand than was neceflary thirty years ago. Whether 
we are precifely right or not in this general conclufion, is a matter of 
{mall importance. It is fufficient for our argument, that the confamp- 
tion of the country is much augmented, when compared with that of 
former years. 

What we have ftated with regard to grain, is {till more applicable to 
butcher-meat, an article now in common ufe amongit all defcriptions of 
people. The breed of cattle and theep is undoubtedly much improv- 
ed; the mode of rearing and feeding them is equally meliorated ; and 
yet the markets, except at fome particular periods, rarely experience 
an over-{upply. The only legitimate inference from thefe premifes is 
the one already made, namely, that the demand, owing to the circum- 
dtances condefcended upon, is of late materially increafed. 

The markets for farm-preduce, till lately, were tolerably fleady, and 
even at this time have not dropped much. Of wheat, a full fupply 
has been thrathed out in every diftri€t, which, joined to the More of 
imported foreign grain on hand, has rather oceationed a temporary glut. 
The quality of wheat, this feafon, is more variable than in the two 
preceding years. Some of it is mildewed; many fields were lodged 
by the rains of July; but, from being univerfally well ripened and har- 
vefted, the produce, when mealed, is healthy and nutritious, and not 
defective in quantity. The other grains are equally found ; and inftan- 
ces, of a greater return from oats than ever known, are numerous. The 
butcher market is rather lower than in the preceding quarter, though 
Jean itock are fully as high as laft year. Ewes of good quality are fe. 
veral fhillings per head dearer ; and the demand for the improved breeds 
bas been greater than ufual. 
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A general rife of harveft wages took place this feafon in every dif- 
tri ; and, on fome farms, more money was expended in cutting the 
crop than formerly was paid to the landlord under the name of reut. 
The weather, however, being excellent, the rife was lefs felt than ne- 
ceflarily would have happened under different circumftances. Opportu- 
nity was allowed for executing operations in the moft perfeét manner ; 
and few days of idlenefs intervened betwixt the commencement and con- 
clufion of harveft work. 

Turnips, which at one time were expected to be a heavy crop, have 
latterly fuitained much injury from the fevere drought of autumn, and will 
now prove, in general cafes, to be greatly inferior to what was looked 
for. It is believed they will be lefs able to withitand froft when fo much 
mildewed, than if they had remained healthy and vigorous. Potatoes 
alio fuffered in many places, though, on the whole, this efculent is fuf- 
ficiently plentiful, and, in almoft every cafe, of excellent quality. 

We noticed in our laft Number, that the Publifhers of this work, in 
imitation of the laudable example fet them by Sir George Stewart 
Mackenzie of Coul, Baronct, had authorifed us to offer a premium of 
Five Guineas for the beft effay on the Culture of Wheat; and with 
pleafure we now intimate, that Sir George requefts us to offer a 
gold medal of: ‘Ten Guineas value, or that fum in money, to tke author 
of the beit effay on the following important queftion—:mportant it cer- 
tainly is to Highland proprietors, and every one who withes to fettle in 
thefe diftrias. 

* What is the nature and extent of the encouragement which ought 
to be given to a South-country farmer who fettles in the Highlands, 
and undertakes to manage the premifes in a hufbandman-like manner, or, 
more particularly, according to foil, climate, and other local circum- 
ftances ; it being underflood that the land is prefently in the hands of 
{mall poifeffors, and, confequently, in bad condition ??” 

While we beltow our mite of praife on the aétive exertions of the 
worthy Baronet to promote the improvement of the country, and re- 
commend the important queftion adduced by him to the confideration 
of our friends, we cannot ayoid noticing that many fubje@s are em- 
braced therein, which will require the moft ferious and deliberate invef- 
tigation. © Security of poffeffion to the tenant, and comfortable accom. 
modation, are at fir fight neceflary ; but the preftations and obliga- 
tions which he ought to come under, are not fo evident ; and, in 
fa&, ought to be regulated by local circumftances. As, for inflance, 
whether he fhould be bound to enclofe and improve moorifh foils ?—to 
lime a certain quantity thereof, or be fubje€ted to any fet of reftriCtions 
during the leafe, or at its conclufion ?—are queftions not eafily folved. 
Competitors will, however, hold thefe things in view, and give fuch - 
opinions as to them thall appear beft calculated for the benefit of both 
parties, and the intereft of the country. “Where extenfive improye- 
ments are wifhed for in wafte or uncultivated diftrifts, it has always ap- 
peared to us, as the beft way, to connect the tenant’s intereft with his duty, 
‘ or, 
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or, in other words, to give a leafe renewable at certain periods, provid- 
ing the meliorations condefcended upon have been executed. Land- 
lords undoubtedly facrifice a portion of their intereft in this way ; but, 
ultimately, the original lofs is repaid to them, or their heirs, with dou- 
ble or triple advantage. A landlord muft either improve his land, in 
this way, by others, or do it himfelf; and which of the two ways is 
preferable, hall not, at this time, be inveftigated. O@. 25. 








EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
SCOTLAND. 
Letter from a Gentleman in Berwick/hire, O@ober 5. 1805. 

* Harvest, in this part of the country, is now generally over, and 
the crop in capital order, and fafe headed. The feafon has been propi- 
tious, equal to, if not exceeding, all former ones in our remembrance. Up- 
on the whole, the crops, efpecially of wheat, are bulky; and feem produc- 
tive ; and I believe a much larger breadth of this grain, efpecially fpring- 
fown after turnips, than in any former year, hasbeen reaped. For fome 
years, the culture of barley has been much on the decline ; under an 
idea that wheat pays much better, and is not exhaufting, under our plan 
of alternate hufbandry and pafture. The oat crop is generally reported 
to be light ; the barley middling ; peas and beans corny, but not bulky. 

* In confequence of the exceffive aud long continued drynefs of the 
paft fummer and autumn, the turnip crop has fuffered very much, efpe- 
cially upon thin foils with dry bottoms. Large extents of that ufeful 
plant have made no progrefs whatever during the months of Auguft 
and September, and are mow fickly, pale, and withered; infomuch, 
that good turnips are expected to let uncommonly high, while, two 
months ago, owing to the large extent fown in this country, the com- 
mon opinion was, that their price would neceffarily be unufually low. 

* The fallow lands have been moft uncommonly well wrought, and 
are generally very clean and fine ; but, from the extreme dreught, they 
are almoft entirely deftitute of moifture ; and many farmers are afraid to 
fow, left the feed perith. 

‘ From the fame want of moifture, it is hardly poflible to break up 
the ftubbles, either thofe intended for next year’s turnip and fallow, or 
peas or bean lands for wheat ; and pafturesare rather falling off, though 
the ftotk is univerfally in good order. 

* Store ewes for next year’s lamb, fold very high at laft St Ninian’s 
fair? Well-bred ewes as high as fifty pounds a fcore ; under-bred 
fhort ewes, from thirty to forty, according to goodnefs. Fat theep by 
no means bear an equal proportion. 

* Berwick corn-market ftarted very high this year; and on Satur- 
day the 28th September, good new wheat fold from 558. to 60s. our 
boll of fix bufhels, This day, 5th October, fales are rather dull, and 
a few fhillings lower; fay from 50s. to 558.3 good barley, 28s.; and 
potato oats 22s,—all by the fame boll. 

« The hay crop was uncommonly good, and well got; Price 5d. or 
6d, the ftone of 225 pounds. 


Banfithire 
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Banfi: Quarterly Report. 

Soon after the date of lafereport, rainy weather enfued, which re- 
tarded hay harveft, lodged many fields of carn, and kept the ripening 
procefs, in the upland diftri&t, much later than otherwife would have 
happened. General harvelt took place about the middle of September ; 
but, as no more than a fortnight of fleady weather has been got fince 
its commencement, there remains, at leaft, ope third of the crop of this 
county in the fields. Conje&tures are at variance with regard to the 
produce ; but, thould it be got fafely ftacked, it can {carcely be reported 
as equal to a fair average. Oats are bulky ; but will not yield fo much 
of the perfeé& article as laft year’s, Barley is defective; and peas, in 
few cafes, will give three returns, 

Cattle continue to go off at moderate prices; thofe, in tolerable con- 
dition, fetch from 7s. to 8s. per ftone Amitterdam, fink ; and there will 
be abundance of seep for thofe that remain on hand, Turnips are a 
good crop; but the want of a market for fat cattle, will caufe feeding 
for the butcher to be abandoned by many farmers. From a combina- 
tion of circumftances, dealers may almoft depend on finding a ftock of 
catule in Banffthire, next fpring, fuperior to any that has been fent 
from the diftri& in former times. 

The prices of grain are not yet eftablithed; nor is much inquiry 
making about purchafes in the diftrift. There is no regular corn- 
market within its bounds, which keeps farmers in the dark as to the va- 
jue of grain; aud few being provided with granaries, conditional bar- 
gains are often, from neceflity, made with the merchant, The lower 
part ef the county, which is well cultivated, produces as good oats in 
ordinary feafons as are raifed in the fouthern counties, though, from 
two circumflances, the grain here is characterized as of inferior qua- 
lity by the generality of importers at a diftance, 1. Many farmers 
haye a cuftom of felling none but their worft oats, retaining oe beft at 
home, for making into meal, and other purpofes. 2, A baneful practice 
is permitted io the manufaGturing of meal, namely, mixing barley with 
the oats, which is fan&tioned by the merchant to a certain extent, 
though geoerally exceeded by the manufacturer. From thele two cir- 
cumitances, very injurious confeguences neceflarily fall upon the farmer; 
for the merchant feeing no grain but what is of inferior quality, and no 
meal but what is adulterated and of a bad flavour brought from the 
county, neturally infers, that foil, climate, or cultivation, difqualifies it 
fsom producing good grain. If the mixing of barley amongft oats, 
when manufactured into meal, was prohibited, it is probable thefe evils 
would find a remedy. At all events, if the mixture was given up, the 
meal manylaQured here would recover its character, it being well known, 
that though mixed meal may pafs at firit, yet afterwards, when kept, 
it is highly difagreeable. 08. 18. 

Letter from @ Gentleman in the Diftrid of Carrick, Ofober 22. 

‘ Tue weather in this part of the country, from the beginning of July 
¢o yery near the end of September, was generally wet, with an uncom- 
inon 
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mon degree of warmth : this occafioned a moft luxuriant vegetation, and 
was favourable to the growth of oats, which is yet our ftaple crop. For 
a month palt, we have had a courfe of the fineit weather ever known at 
this feafon, there being only about one day’s ferious rain during all that 
time. This has occafioned the harvelt to be finifhed in the beft manner, 
and the ground, for winter crops, to be put in a ftate of complete pre- 
paration. 

« Our crop of oats is generally more bulky than laft year, though there 
are faid to be fome exceptions. The wheat crop, from the extreme cold 
and frofty weather in the beginning of the fummer, when it extends its 
roots and branches, is rather thin, but of good quality. This is faid to 
be the cafe with the bear and barley, owing to the fame caufe. Beans 
are good, and peas are luxuriant in ftraw, but not in fruit. Turnip is 
every where good, and no complaints of fly or caterpillar have been 
heard. Potatoes are fully a third, and, in many places, a half more 
than laft year. Upon the whole, our crop may rather exceed an avere 
age. There is only one thing which the farmers are apprehenfive about, 
and that is the produ@tive quality of their oats; and, fo fa®as they have 
made the experiment, there would feem to be fome ground for appre- 
henfion. Oats, which ufed to yield from 20 to 25 and 26 pecks of 
meal per boll, (8 Winchefter buthels), are faid to be deficient from 
3 to 5 pecks in the boll; and this is reported to be the cafe, too, all to 
the fouth of this. ‘T'wo reafons are afligned for this, (for we mufk flill 
have reafons for every phenomenon,—acting upon the Lucretian fyitem, 
of peeping bebind the curtain, that we may fupport our own yanity, 
initead of admiring and adoring the manifold wifdom of God difplayed 
in all his works); #. The rapid and protra¢ted vegetation in confe- 
quence of the continued warmth and moilture, thereby increafing 
the thicknefs of the hufk, and diminifhing the kernel; Or, 2. The 
great quantity of electrical or elementary fire with which the atmofphere 
abounded, during the months of Auguft and September, occafioning 
the grain to ripen too fuddenly before it was thoroughly matured. Per- 
thaps there may be a good deal of truth in this lat reafon, But what- 
ever may be the caufe, the faét feems to be certain and univerfal, both 
here and to the fouth of us; and, in that cafe, the crop of oats, inftead 
of being abundant, as was fuppofed, may be found ao more than fuf- 
ficient. 

¢ The pafture mended, after the rains came on, remarkably; and many 
people, who faved their aftermath of fown grafs, had nearly as much 
bulk from the fecond as they had from the firft cutting. The fale of 
cattle and theep, of courfe, was brik, and the prices rather advanced. 
The oat meal, which I believe is looked upon as the regulating ftand- 
ard, has remained fteady in the county town for along while at 18d. the 
peck. The prices of wheat, bear and barley, cannot be faid to be yet 
tixed; but what has been fold fince harvett, is ata reduétion of 4s. or 5s. 
the boll, though it is expected it will not continue fo, asthefe crops 
gre not at all any way remarkable, nor by any means fo good as laft year, 
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* Agriculture is making rapid progrefs through this country; tlotwithe 
ftanding the obftacles it has to encounter from the advance in the price 
of farm labour, of rents, and of public burdens. This improved mode 
of culture, together with the increafed and increafing value of farm 
produce, creates an eager demand for farms, and fuch an increafe of 
rent as, fifty years ago, an angel from heaven would not have been be- 
lieved, if he had foretold it. Double, triple, quadruple rents are afked, 
and given, upon a new leafe. ‘This may do, fo long as trade and ma- 
nufa&tures are protected and flourifh, and if the property tax, and the 
other {pecific burdens accruing from the war were once removed ; but, 
confidering the precarioufnefs of thele, and the other nice hinges-of 
wind, weather, and feafons, upon which agriculture turns, farmers may 
be setilindd as the moft intrepid and adventurods fet of men exifting. 

‘ Ye guardians of the public, protcét and encourage them ; they are 
your fupport; and the welfare of fociety depends upon their profpe- 
rity !!? 

2 Letter from Falkirk, O&ober 24. 

¢ Harvest was fomewhat later in beginning-than laft year; but, from 
along continued traét of very fine weather, it was as early concluded, 
and the crop fecured in excellent condition. Wheat is of good quality, 
and uncommonly bulky ;-¢hould it turo out wellon the bara floor, which 
as far as trials yet go, it promifes to do, it will be confiderably above 
an average crop. Beans are alfo above.an average crop in buik, but are 
not expected to give a proportional quantity of grain, - Barley and oats, 
efpecially the former, are probably below an average; and, from the 
trials yet made at the mill, oats don’t: promife to meal well; and this 
deficiency is thought greater in the potatoe than in the common oats 
comparatively. Potatoes are an ordinary crop, but every where of fu- 
perior quality. Combining all thefe circumitances, I think we are war- 
ranted in concluding, that, upon the whole, we have gained a full aver. 
age crop, which, in the prefent ftate of affairs on the Continent, and 
the little probability of fupplies from that quarter, may be reckoned a 
fortunate affair. From thee things, an opinion, often of late maintainedy 
will probably be brought to the teft this year, that this country, with 
an average crop, cannot fapply her own confumption, 

* Harveft work was very expenfive during the hurry of it; wages 
for women reapers being 2s. Gd. per day with vituals, which canuot 
now be reckoned lefs than gd.; and men 3s. Wheat is fown this feafon 
tora greater extent than was ever known in the Carfe; it has been put: 
into the ground in the finelt condition, and a vigorous healthy braird is 
every where to be feen, The wheat land has indeed harrowed too fine, 
which we reckon unfavourable for flanding againit the {pring frofts. 
Young grafles are very thriving, and winter ploughing is far ad- 
vanced, Our corn-market continued pretty fleady, except iu the ar- 

ticle of wheat, which has lately fallen confiderably. The prefent prices 
may-be fated as follows :—Wheat 35s. per Linlithgow ttandard boll, 
Beans.258, Barley 36s... Potatoes.6s. all per Stirlingthire boll; Oat, 
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meal 174d. per peck of eight pounds Dutch. Our price for Hay turned 
out better than was looked for at the time of laft report, having fettled 
at Sd. per ftone. In the butcher market, there has been lictle flu€tua- 
tion. Beef at prefent, and Mutton, 8d. per pound Tron of 22 ounces 
Englifh. At the laft Tryft, there was about the ufual number of cattle, 
fales were brifk, and good prices obtained. 

* In a former report, I made fome remarks on the property at, more 
particularly as it affe&ted the tenantry. Although a tax on unequal 
principles, and -exacted in a peculiar way from one particular clafs of 
the community, while moderate, may be fubmitted to with little 
complaint, yet, when of a nature to be increafed, (and few will doubt 
that the one in queftion muft neceffarily be increafed year after year), 
it may become in time a fevere grievance. It is therefore to be re- 
greted, when amendments might reafonably have been looked for, that, 
in the new act, the old principle of rent paid the landlord, in place of 
real income, is ftill to be continued as the criterion of the tenant’s means 
of paying the tax. By this fingular and arbitrary mode of affeflment, in 
contradi@tion to the general {pirit of the a¢t, although tenants may not, 
in every inftance, pay more than their fair contribution; yet, from the 
nature of things, it muft often happen, that they will be obliged 
to pay the tax without poflefling the means from which alone it is exe 
petted to be derived in other claffes, In order to put this in a ftriking 
point of view, and at the fame time as briefly as poffible, 1 beg leave to 
ftate a cafe thet muft often happen. A perfon affeffed under Schedule 
D, that is, on real profits or gains, is overtaken by fome difaiter which 
renders him unable to pay the tax, at leaft from the only fource the a& 
looks to for payment in his cafe, viz. clear profits or gaivs. From 
principles of juftice, as well as from the very {pirit of the a& itfelf, if, 
on a proper ftatement of the faéts, his cafe is made out to the fatisfac- 
tion of the Commiflioners, an abatement of the whole, or part of the 
duty, as may be, neceffarily follows. Place a tenant under fimilar cir. 
cumftances, and furely it will not be faid that his crops are exempted 
from many accidents and numerous occurrences which will greatly de- 
teriorate them, and no fuch relief can be allowed him. Another cafe 
which mutt often prefs hard on a tenant while he is affefled accarding to 
rent He takes a farm in bad condition, which he however hopes to 
make ultimately productive, and therefore goes to work by draining, 
fallowing, liming, and fo on. Under fuch circumftances, he cannot pof- 
fibly derive any income or profit from the farm for fome years, but mutt, 
on the contrary, be out of pocket, yet, as he pays a rent to his landlord, 
he mutt alfo pay a proportional property tax, which inconteftibly muft be 
derived from his capital.. Moreover, in a few years, in confequence of 
thefe expenfive outlays, his farm begins to make the expected returns ; 
but he is no longer to be affeffed by the old ftandard of rent. Seven 
years are now clapfed; he muft therefore, in future, be taxed by the 
value that may happen to be fet on his premifes. *Tis pity thofe gen- 
tlemen who fo'firmly, and fuccefsfully refitted an addition to the tax on 
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farm horfes, bad not attentively confidered the property a€, as it aps 
plied to tenants, otherwife they would furely have made fome attempt 
at amendment here; and had they not facceeded, it would have at leat 
afforded the fatisfaction of making known the reafon, why fuch a devia- 
tion from the general principle of the a&t was neceflary in regard to the 
tenantry.’ 

Eaft- Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue operations of this quarter, with a few exceptions, were carried 
on fuccefsfully ; and, though hands were fearce, and wages uncom- 
monly high, thefe circumftances were in a great meafure compenfated 
by the finenefs of the weather, which permitted the cutting and inga- 
thering of the crop te go on in the moft rapid and hufbandman-like man- 
ner. The wheat is of great bulk ; and though, in many imftances, 
partially damaged by the July rains, yet, on the whole, carmot be con- 
fidered as defective, either in quantity or quality. Barley may be re- 
ported as fully equal to an average ; but the quantity fown m the coun- 
ty for two or three years pait, has been fo much reduced as to render 
this article an obje& of but little importance to the great body of farm- 
ers. Oats were clofe on the ground, and well headed ; therefore, though 
not bulky, prove very productive ; and the return in meal has this fea- 
fon, in many inftances, exceeded what was ever known, particularly 
fromn thofe of the potato variety. Peas and beans are, in moft cafes, 
below an average, the damage fuftained from a high gale of wind in the 
firft week of Auguft never having been overcome. 

Markets have been fully fupplied with new grain for feveral weeks, 
efpecially with wheat, of which article a gredter quantity has been 
fold at Haddington for a month paft than ufually happens at this feafon. 
Prices have been much regulated by the condition of the grain ; and it 
is a curious circumftance, that a difference of weight, not exceeding 
3 lib. per firlot, a€tually occafioned a difference in price to the extent 
of 5s. or 6s. per boll. Indeed the farmer who intends to thrafh wheat 
at the end of Autumn or beginning of Winter, ought to be careful to 
have it flacked in good order, otherwife he negleéts his own interett. 
Of oats, a feanty fupply has hitherto appeared ; but, as the feafon ad- 
vances, greater quantities will undoubtedly be prefented. 

This has been a tolerable grafs feafon ; and the number of caftle and 
fheep fed, amply fupplied the butcher’s demand. ‘Lean cattle have 
brought much the fame prices as laft year, but fheep are rather higher. 
Turmips, at one time, ‘promifed to be a moft abundant crop’; but’a mil. 
dew lately feized them, by which their quality muft be neceffarily much 
impaired. The fowing of wheat is far advanced, -and hitherto has been 
performed under the ‘moft favourable circumftances. Every exertion is 
making to fow'as much of this valuable grain as poffible ; and the good- 
nefs or badnefs ‘of ‘the‘weather at this period of ‘the ‘yéar, is, on that 
account, of ‘infinite iuyportance to the farinters of the diftri@.—02. 25. 
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Account of Wizar fold in Havpincron Market, for ready money, 
from November 2d 1804, to Odober asth 1805; with the Weekly, 
Mouthly, and Annual Average Price thereof; tranfmitted by Mr Toprick, 
clerk of the market. 


Date. Quantity, fe Weekly Average. Monthly Average. 
sd . th ae 








1804. BOLLS. ‘ d.- fis d. 
Nov. 2. 865 1690 3 6 116 Qs 
9 964 1903 11 6 119 Six 
1. “593 1367 5 0° 2 6 iy, 
23. 733 1585 16 0 2 3 3x¥ 
30. 443 949 9 3 2 2 BOs 
3598 7395 16 3 2 3. Ws 
Dec. 7. 472 106018 6 2 4 It's 
14. 345 78010 6 2 § 24 
21. 502 1c78 19 oO 2 2 IIs 
28. 464 98313 6 22 4% 
1783 9944 1 6 2 os 
1805. ’ yaw 
Jan. 4. 414 859 10 e@ 21 6, 
11. 546 111g 14 6 2 © 10% 
18. §3y 1089 4 6 2 0 4rr 
25. 4is 892 44 6 2 2 NT 
_ 1914 3956 13. 6 20 ats 
Feb. pr. 405 662.12 6 2:7 $s 
8. 638 1397 15 0 2 3 Ors 
1g. 570 ta92°'10" 6 2.6 ws 
22. §13 II5sg If © 26 2% 
2126 4812 8 6 2.3 3s 
Mar. 1. 485 1111 18 © 2: 5 20), 
8. 528 126316 3 2 7 To;, 
15+ 307 753 12 6 29 O% 
22. 243 603 1 6 49 4 
29. 229 563 16 0 2 “gy ais 
1792 4296 4 3 2 7 ty 
Apr. 5. 560 1372 8 Oo 29 OY 
12. 520 1244 11 6 2 7 10%; 
19. 262 Gis 13 oO 2° 698s 
26. 478 1067 4 0 24 I 
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Date. © Quantity. "Value. Weekly Average. Monthly Average. 
1805. BOLLS. frit. dene t d. £. a & 
May 3- -447 946 8 
io. 561 1163 § 

17. 44t 925 -9 

593 1257 17 

47t 1007 4 
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487 1049 
Sst 1106 
590 1215 
~ 524 1090 


2152 4521 
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Monthly Monthly Monthly Annual 
Quantity. Produce. Averaye. Average. 
BOLLS. as @& Dee 4. L. a a 

November 3598 7395 16 3 2 F S435 

December 1783 3904 1 6 2°3 Ove 

January 1914 3956 13 6 2 8 4r. 

February 2126 48:2 8 6 2° 5 3re 

March 1792 4296 4 3 2 J lire 

April 1820 4299 14 6 2-9. . 458 

May 2513 309 4 6 i oe <* 

June 2152 4521 6 6 a 

July 1516 3417 14 0 S.%-'4 

Auguft 1972 4629 16 0) «8 6 ty, oe 

September 2550 5078 4 9 119 ght 

Oétober 3606 6425 12 3 rig 7 
27342 58037 16 6 2 2 Sys 


Letter from the County of lavernefi, OAober 23s 

© Cattxt, of late, have rather advanced in price; and the demand 
from the drovers ftill continues. Wedder theep have alfo advanced as 
bout ten per cent. higher than laft year, the prefent price being from 
208. to 2#s.per head. Our harveft is not yet altogether finithed even in 
the lower dtr, and in the hills it is not half over, owiag to the contis 
nued rainy weather from the end of July to the middle of September. 
‘The carn crop feems, however, to be a fair average, though the wheat 
is generally confidered as imperfe€tly filled. T'urnips are not fo weighty 
as was expected. This branch of bufbamdry has of late inereafed con- 
fiderably in the diftri&. ” : 
Lester from a Gentleman in a neighbouring Difria, addreffid to the 
Condudor. 

¢ Arter leaving your houfe, we made a totr through the reft of 
Eat Lothian, and were highly gratified with the hufbandry of that 
diftri&, which, on the whole, is equal to any thing of the Kind to the 
fame extent which I have witneffed in my {everal journies through the 
ifland. Att the fame time, I obferved fome fields which did not _Keep 

ace with the general appearance, and attached blame to the occupiers, 

afturage feems now to be a great objet, and is conduéted upon the 
improved plan of retaining a full bite, though I would like to know 
whether the growth in the next {primg, efpecially on dry foils, is more, 
abundant than when it is eatea clofer down. 

« However much the prefent age fi 8 the ancient chardtter of Fatt 
Lothian for good farming, it feems tittle improved in the art of road- 
making. If the diftrefs of travellers were particularly fhudied, it could 
not be more effectually attained than in the mode adopted in repaivag 
the réade, both eaftward and weftward of Dunbar, where expence {cms 
to be increafed for no other purpofe than fruftrating the intention of 

roads. Tf, in plate of fpreading unequal-fized fiqnes to the 
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deepnefs of fix or eight inches, as is prefently done to the great annoy- 
ance ‘of every paflenger, ‘the roads were feraped bare, and a flight co- 
vering of materials fufficiently broken were applied, they would, from 
the firft, prove not only more comfortable, but likewife freer of ruts 
and dimples afterwards, than when repaired according to the actual fyf- 
tem ; whil{t one half of the expenee would be faved im the firft inflance, 
and funds left for going oftener over them. ‘Fhe road through Tyning- 
ham wood feems to be repairing on-the fame erroneous principle, of lay- 
ing a large quantity of materials on at once, than which nothing can be 
worfe judged ; and, with your permiffion, I mean, on a futire o¢cafion, 
to offer a few hints on the art of road-making; an art much improved 
in many diftrits, but which feems to be taking a retrograde courfe ia 
the one alluded to. * 

Letter from a Gentleman near Eangholm, Ofober 23. 

« Tre autumn quarter has in general been favourable to the views of 
the farmer. The agreeable mixture of funfhine and fhowers, during the 
month of Auguft and beginning of September, was highly propitious 
to the nourifhment of grain, both in the plant and in the ear. We had 
biowever fome heavy rains during ‘the firft weeks of September, after 
the corn was begun to be cut, which made things for fome time have a 
yery unpromifing appearance. From the zoth of that month, we have 

ad moftly fine dry weather ; and the crops were never better got in, 
and in fo fhort a period. 

* ‘Harveft was generally finithed here about three weeks ago. The 
ctop may be rated, I think, rather higher than an average one. 
Barley, im particular, is weighty, and of much better quality than 
Tait year’s. “Oats, not lodged by the rains, turned out a good crop. 
Peas ‘have too much run to ftraw, and are not well filled. Potatoes 
are plentiful, and of a fine quality. ‘Turnips may be ftated as a fair 
erop, ‘though not fo weighty as'we have feen them fome years. Many 
of thofe firft fown appear to be unfound at the heart ; but perhaps 
this is always the cafe with thofe fown too ‘early in the feafon. 
Wheat is fearce ever'attempted to be raifed here, the foil being of too 
light and loofe a contexture for raifmg that valuable grain. 

* The theep markets have advancéd confiderably fince laft feafon. 
Woot fells about §s. per ftone above laft year’s price. Current price 
from ‘25s. to. 31s. 6d. pet ftone. The fair eftablified at Langholm 
this feafon ‘for draught ewes on the 18th of September, was not fo 
well attended as'could have been wifhed ; owing perhaps to the heavy 
rains, about that period, preventing the farmers from having their 
fheep afforted and ‘brought orerurt to the” market, and the too fhort 
wotice given to the Englith ‘dealers. The prices of thofe fold were 
fomewhathigher than laft year’s, being ‘from 16s. to 18s. and 20s. a 
piece’ There is’a"trifk demand for black cattle ; and long prices are 
igiven-for beafts of good fhape and fize. ”’ 

* Weft Stirlingshire Quarterly Report. 

“Dvaine this quartet, the weather has varied ftom one extreme fo 
amether. ‘The raids began ‘about the end of July, and continued with 
little intermiffion till the equinox, when the weather fuddenly nop > 
"es 5¢ 3 : i‘ 5 33 % & nce 
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fince which we have had the moft favourable feafon-ever remember- 
ed. The genial heat which prevailed favoured the ripening of the 
corns in the more elevated diftrits; and the almoft inceflant rains 
in the beginning of harveft, prevented for fome time the corns 
in the lower diftri€ts, though ready for the fickle, from being cut 
down, As the crop was, from thefe caufes, every where ripe at once, 
the demand for fhearers.to expedite the harveft was uncommonly great, 
and the wages offered were fo high, as to tempt the fickly inmates of 
manufaCtories to fhare the toilfome, though healthy, labours of the huf- 
bandman. Hiarveft was partially begun in the end of Auguit, and was 
generally and favourably concluded by the middle of Oftober. 

Every kind of crop has proved uncommonly abundant. Bigg by it- 
felf, or blended with barley (the common prattice in this diftn€&), has 
yielded more than an average crop. A great demand was railed, from 
the diitilleries commencing their operations earlier this feafon than for- 
merly ; and as laft year’s ftotk was exhaufted, whatever quantities of 
this year’s produce were thrafhed, found a ready fale at from 28s. to 
358. per boll in the {mall diftilleries in the northern parts of the county. 
Since harveft has been finifhed, the markets have been more abundantly 
fupplied, and prices have rather begun to decline: but, as yet, there 
feems no reafon to apprehend any fapid or confiderable depreflion. Oats, 
the ftaple grain in this diftri@, are the weightieft crop, in point of corn 
aod ftraw, that has been remembered for many years. So completely, 
however, were the markets emptied of oat-meal before harveft, that the 
produte of this year ftill continues to fell at the high price of 248. per 
boll, and ‘the meal at 1s. 7d, per peck. Potatoes, which, during the 
firft two weeks of harveft, were almoft the only food of the manufac- 
turing clafles, are every where prolific and excellent, Turnips, now 
beginning to gain a footing, when well dunged and hoed, promife a- 
bundance of winter keep. 

The produce of the dairy, being rather feanty this feafon, fetch- 
es good prices, Butter, falted, fells at 208.; Common Cheefe at 
78., and Sweet Milk Cheefe at tos, per ftone, tron weight, Milch 
cows, from the deficiency of pafturage, occafioned by the long and fe- 
vere drought of fammer, ftill fell at reduced prices. Black cattle, in 
all the recent markets, have met with a ready fale ; and fat cattle are 
gradually advancing in value ; whence it feems rtafonable to Conclude, 
that they will fell at from § to 10 per cent. higher in the prefenty than 
in the preceding feafon, O&. 24. 

Ketter from Upper Annandale, 08. 2. 

© Tue harveft for fown hay was excellent, and mott of it was put up 
without any rain. It was othetwife with moft of the meadow-hay, 
which was later than ordinary, and met with a good deal of wet, weas 
ther in making it up. The early part ofthe harvett for grain, feemed 
to threaten difaftrous effe€ts ; but the weather beearmie fine befor® any 
ferious damage was done, and has continued good ever fince, with the 
exception of a day or two of rain, . It was neceflary to opgn out fome 
of the earlieft cut grains, and perhaps a part may have been hurried in+ 





to flack too foon; but, in general, the crop has been fafely got ia, 


‘and bulks well, 
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¢ Thrafhed barley. hardly anfwers the expectations formed of it when 
on the ground. Strong oats were laid down by the rains, and the 
grains are vot very well filled; but fuch as ftood well, are better bodied. 
Potatoes are an abundant crop, of excellent quality, and finely got in. 
Peas were a decent crop, and not late, but fuffered ip cutting and 
drying. Wheat has anfwered well, and the extent of ground fown ig 
increafing rapidly. Tornips are an egal and a good crop. Flax was 
never ‘worle in this country. Second clovers were abundant, and part 
of them has been made into hay, and got well up into ftack, with layers 
of barley flraw, or without them. Markets for grain have declined a 
litdé ; and thofe for cattle have rather advanced of late. ‘There is little 
demand forhay. Lapd rents, of all kinds of farms, are ftill advancing. ’ 

Sclhirk/bire Quarterly Report. 

Tue firlt three wecks of September proved very. wet, efpecially ia 
the head lands ; yet little damage was fuftained, as the weather, ever 
fince, hath been extremely propitious for every fpecies of labour; 
hence, harvelt work was got finithed in the bef ftyle poffible; and 
a heavy crop, and fair price, feem to crown, with abundant fuc- 
cefs, the labour of the hufbandman. Oats are a fine crop. Turnips 
look exceedingly well, and potatoes are plenty. Bear and barley are in 
a great meafure fopplanted by potato oats, which, on ftrong land, 
are found to yield a great increafe. The price of labour fiill keeps 
high, and rather on the advance. The general run of day-labourers, 
through the fummer, hath been from 2s. to 28. 6d. Sheep and lambs 
have obtained a confiderable advance on lait year’s prices; draught 
ewes are from 19s. to 208. Hill pafture looks well, and theep are very 
good. The wool trade hath been brifk, and higher prices than ever 
known have been got. —— 04. 25. 

Wigtonfoire Quarterly Report. 

Or wheat, whicleis called the king of grains, little is fown in this 
county. Anidee prevails, that our climate is too moift, not only pre- 
venting the proper preparation of the foil, but alfo injuring the quality 
of the graia. This opinion may in time become antiquated, and. fur- 
nifh another inftance of the danger of hafty conclufions, when not 
founded on fufhieient experience. 

The three fird weeks of September gave us many broken days in the 
operations of harveit, being incooflant and fhowery » but the weather 
becoming more favourable, all has been fecured in good time. Per- 
haps few crops ever fuftained lefs injury during the harveft: feafon than 
the prefent. In general, the bulk is greater than ufuak, but the quality 
of the oats (and that is our chief dependence) is not ‘eqial to ‘thofe 
of the two laft years. Such as have tried, fay that the bufhel of oats 
weighs two or three pounds lefs this year than it did the laft, and 
of courfe does not meal in proportion to what we hear of the caftern 
counties. ! 

Little barley:is raifed in this county,’ big or bear being fubftimted 
for it, the latter variety being hitherto looked on as better ‘adapted to 
our variable Gimate and imperfe& culture. The fowing of ‘bear’ afed 
tobe pretty extenfive before 803 but the crop of that year being’al- 
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moft unfaleable, for reafons that have been publicly explained, potato 
oats have been extenfively fown inftead of it, this latter grain being de- 
fervedly confidered as a capital acquifition. Lait year’s prices of bear 
having given a little encouragement, fome good fields of this crop 
were vifible this year, and it is faid a few fales have already been made 
at sos, and 528,.6d. per boll, of 12 bufhels Winchefter. 

Paftures have kept good during the prefent quarter. Of fat cattle, 
few are te be found in this county, our diftance from a certain market 
being very confiderable. Young cattle, and lean ftock, have not met 
with much fluétuation for fome time; and though it cannot be faid that 
prices bave advanced, buyers pretending a little thynefs ; yet farmers 
and graziers are not begun to éhew difpofitions of lowering their de 
mands. Oct. 25. 





Angusfhire Quarterly Report. 

Tue dry weather of July was fucceeded in the beginning of Augut 
by daily rains, which, though not very heavy, retarded the hay har- 
vet, and were rather unfriendly to that part of the crop intended for 
feed, as there was little, if any of it, got into proper prefervation whea 
the rains fet in. Afver feveral weeks of unfettled weather, an excellent 
harveit feafon was obtained, and the grain crops have proved fo abun- 
dant, as may well excite and deferve the gratitude of the owners. Bar- 
ley is of excellent quality, but thought rather inferior to an average in 
fome places. No rotting rains, nor fhaking winds, ner blatting mill 
dews, &c.; but there is a talk of fame black among the wheat; which, — 
however, is not a ttaple, but a fubfidiary article. This grain has-beea 
cultivated, on a narrow fcale, for fome years back, with confiderable 
advantage to the county ; and fome of the firft fown wheats of this 
harveft, bufh and thow remarkably well. _Froft bas hardly appeared till 
the morning of Friday the 4th inft., when a heavy hoar troft fell, with 
ice on fhallow dubs 4 inch thick: it did aot return next day, but was 
followed by a confiderable fall af rain, on the gth. On the whole; it 
may be faid of the harveit, as was faid of a gallant 74 flipping iate 
the water from the locks ;—at has gone off ia a grand ftyle ; and, in 
the courfe of it, fome {pecimens of management have occutred,’ not 
unworthy the attention ef the curious, 

Markets, through the harvelt, have been rather dull thaa low-priced. 
At the HiilMarket of Kirriemuir, on Wednefday lait, a great {pread 
of cattle, but no far-of dealers, and therefore little fale, which is of 
the lefs confequence, as farmers are well provided with winter food for 
keep.——Oct. 25. . 

Berwichfhire Quarterly Report. 

Our.harveft has been favoured with a tract of mof excellent wear 
ther. . Reaping commenced about the 26th of Auguft, being fully ten 
days earlier than appearances at the beginning of this quarter led 
us to. expect.; but, from the rapidity with which the corn came. for- 
ward, .a fufficiency of hands could not be procured far cutting it dowa 
with requifite defpatch ; yet, though we have feldom witnefled fach a 
breadth .of ripe cora at. rifk, wont fields exhibited. on the. fecond 
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week of September, there has been no material lofs from fhaking, 
Moft of the grain in the low diftri& was carried by the firlt of O&o- 
ber ; and crops of every kind were probably never fecured in bettet 
¢ondition. 

Reapers engaged for the whole harveft, had from 28, 2d. to 2s. 4d) 
per day withi victuals ; but, in the weekly market, the wages advanced 
with the increafing demand, firft to 28, 8d,, and the week following, to 
to 3s. per day. 

Wheat is an abundant crop ; and, if we except a few cafes, where 
over-luxuriance may have prevailed, the quality.is good. Barley, which 
ftill continues to be cultivated on a circumfcribed fcale, is alfo good in 
quality, and may be reckoned an average crop per acre. Oats are a 
fine fample, and meal well; but the produce will be rather middling; for 
though the bulk was great upon foft moift foils, there was a confider- 
able deficiency upon the cold clays, and droughty gravels. The pea 
crop is good ; and beans are rather above mediocrity, 

Turnips have been nearly at a ftand for thefe two months paft, and 
are much infected with mildew in confequence of the intenfe drought ; 
yet, from the extended breadth of ground which they occupy, and the 
general fulnefs of plants, their aggregate weight may probably fall lit- 
tle fhort of a medium crop. 

Draught ewes have fold from 14 to 20 per cent. above the rates 
of laft year; but there has been little demand for ftore cattle fince. the 
commencement of this quarter, Fat markets have remained pretty 
iteady. 

The potato crop, which is about half gathered, proves very prolific, 
and fine in quality, Young clovers have but a diminutive afpeét ; and 
paftures have done very little fince Lammas, 

New wheat fold for a few weeks as high as 938, and 54s. ; but de- 
clined with the fall in the London market, Prices at Berwick, Oc- 
tober roth—Wheat 428, to 458. ; Barley 28s. to 298.3 and Oats 215, 
to 24%. per boll of fix buthels.——Oct. 26. 

Dumfriesfbire Quarterly Report. 

Tue laft fummer, throughout, promifed abundance of farm produce, 
and, now that the harveft is concluded, there appears to be little difap. 
pointment. The hay, for the firft crop, was rather better than an aver- 
age ; and, where fecond crops have been taken, they have been well 
got. Muirland, or bog hay, has not been weighty, nor equal to our 
ordinary growth. 

Corns of all kinds appear to have been well filled; yet, when ftacked, 
do not feem to give ‘more than ordinary bulk.» Thofe not cut early in 
September, were much broken down by heavy falls of rain, attended 
with high winds, which feemed to have in fome degree prematurely 
ripened the $rsin, The wheat and barleys which were cut early, fui, 
tained’ fome lofs by the rainy and clofe weather in the beginning of 
September, but not to any confiderable extent. After the middle of 
the month, the weather became dry, and continued fo till the harveft 
was Concluded ini the moft fatisfactory manner. So far, however, as 
wheat and barley have been thrafhed, they appear to be no more thag 
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an ordinary crop ; and oats may be confidered in the fame light. Tur 
nips are inferior to laft year’s growth, but cannot be called a bad crop, 
Potatoes are abundant, and of good quality, and are now all ftored ; 
and a very general fowing of wheat has begun upon the potato land, 
How far this will prove advantageous to the farmer in the end, is very 
doubtful. It would feem to be more tlian the light lands of Dumfries- 
fhire can well bear; yet the prefent return is fo great a temptation, 
that the praétice will probably continue, at leaft, for fome time. No 
other occupation of the ground, for two years, once laboured and ma- 
nured, is known to give fo high a return as potatees an@wheat. In 
many fituations, of late years, the value of thefe two crops have far ex- 
eceded that of the’ ground-right of the land. 

Cattle of all kinds improved wéll through the fummer and harveft 
months, yet have left the farmer but a very moderate return for 
the year’s keeping, and not fo much in general as. he would require 
in the prefent times of high rents, and exceflive expence of manage- 
ment. Cattle are no doubt lefs fubjec& to this laft than corn; yet, 
in the now improved manver of keeping cattle upon green crops and 
aid down paftures, a confiderable part of the expence of farm manager 
ment mutt juftly be laid upon them; and, in that view, it is not the 
yearly return of former times that will pay for them. In general, it 
1s reckoned that the cattle farmers of this county have, for the laft 
year, been ferimply indemnified for their eutgivings. The theep far- 
mer has been better paid.. The increafe in the price of wool has done 
much for him; and even the carcafe has fold at an advanced prices 
when that of the bullock did not exceed the rate of lait year. . This is 
not very accountable, as the fame run of good feafons, which have fo 
much multiplied the quantity of animal food over ail the kingdom, mutt 
have done fo ftil more:as to fheep than cattle ——04. 26. 

Aberdeenfoire Quarterly Report. 

Arrer the date of latt report, » the rains fet in fo heavy, and conti- 
nued, with fhort intervals, fo long, that great fears were entertained for 
the fafety of the crop. About the ‘roth of September, the rains went 
off, ‘and dry weather fucceeded ; which has continued, with fittle more 
than the interval of one week, ever fince. The harveft, therefore, which 
was retarded a little in the beginning, has exceeded our moft fanguine 
éxpeétations in defpatch and celerity. The whole. is cut down, and 
moftly ingathered, in the beft order ; and the bulk in the flack-yards is 
uncommonly great. The peas are {mall grains aud bear, on the whole, 
will be rather inferior'to the growth of the laft two years. Both potatoes 
and turnips are abundant crops. The demand for cattle has been mos 
detately quick, and prices have been much the fame as lait year. 

Improvements go on here with the fame fpirit and vigour as for many 
years paft. Small patches of wheat are beginning to be cultivated more 
generally than formerly ;; but an infuperable bar, to the extention of the 
culture of “this: grain to any extent in this county, is the great propor- 
tion of bad land to good, upon almoit every'farm.. From this, caule, 
its is: impoflible; by all the ingenuity of man, to find manure to extend 
the'wheat culture widely, without injuring, “or, totally neglecting, the 
inferior foils, which, by diminifhing the quantity of paflure grals, and 
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curtailing the maintenance of ftock, would give a fevere wound to one 
of the firlt objects of improvement in this diltritt. Ud. 28. 
Rofifbire Quarteri, Report. 

Sivce lait report, we have had a continuation of changeable weae 
ther, which has never gone to extremes of either very bad or very 
good ; at the fame time, was unfavourable, during fo important a part 
of the feafon. The harveft has of courfe been tedious, and attended 
with many of the difagreeable circumttances of a late feafon. In the 
months of Auguit and September, we had much wet weather, with, 
little funthine, which, bemg the ripening feafon with us, has rendered 
the quality of all grains inferior to that of lait year’s, and probably will 
Jeffen the quantity of marketable produce confiderably. ‘The chaff of 
the wheats, during the foft weather in Auguft, was thickly covered with 
a dark-coloured gum ; and the ears being likewife attacked with the 
red ruft, the quality of that grain is reduced much below mediocrity. 
I do not fuppofe oats aad barley have fuffered fo much ; but thefe can- 
not be expected to be fo fair in colour as hit year’s crop. ‘The greateft 
recommendation for the marketing of our crop is, that the wheat is 
almott entirely free of {mut. The whole crop is alfo free of {prouting ; 
aad I have not heard of any itacks being turned for heating. There 
is itill fome corn in the fields. Potatoes are an abundant crop, of good 
quality, and are jult now getting out of the ground. ‘Turnips made great 
progrefs during the month of Auguit, and are uniformly a good crop, 
where the land was well prepared, and the culture of them properly 
attended to. That, however, can only be faid of about one half of 
the turnips attempted to be raifed in this county. Several fields of 
wheat have been got fown in excellent order. The cattle trade has 
been dull during the quarter. At Beauly Michaelmas market, there 
was a larger fhow than ufual: A good many were fold, but at a re- 
duction of price from what was given in the month of July, As yet, 
there is nothing doing in the corn trade ; fo cannot report any thing 
on that head, Oa. 28, 

Letter from Glafgow, 29th Odober. 

‘ Tue weather, at the beginning of harveit, was very unfavourable, 
which tended confiderably to raife our corn markets; but having fince 
continued good, our different crops were fecured in the finett coudition, 
which, with the large importation of wheat, has lowered the price of 
that grain to the annexed quotation, 

* Qur wheat crop is very abundant, but rather inferiar to laft year’s. 
Qats are turning out very indifferently, not mealing nearly fo well as 
lait crop. Barley is eoarfe and /old in the band, though there was but 
little fown lait feafon in this neighbourhood, We haye.a great crop of 
potatoes, and the quality excellent. 

*,.§ Qur fupply of- grain has been chiefly from London aad Newcaille, 
and confilts moftly of foreign wheat, the quantity, we fuppole, not lels 
than 10,000 bolls ; but, as the unportation of oats, beans, &c. has of 
late been: but trifling, our market. is at. prefent. bare of every kind of 
grain, wheat excepted ; but as it is believed that exportation will he 
allowable from Ireland by the 10th of next month, a free fupply of gaty 
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may fhortly be looked for from that quarter. Barley may be. expected, 
as ufual, from England and the north of Scotland, in coniiderable quan- 
tities. 
* State of Glafgow Markets, October 29. 

Dantzic Wheat 40S. to 428. 

Seotch ditto (old) 428. — sn per boll Linlithgowfhire meafure. 
—+—— ditto (new) 34: — 42s. 

Barley, ditto 30s. — 34s. 
Englith ditto, ditto 358. — 378, 
Scotch Beans (old) 248. — 2738. 
Peas, ditto 228. — 23s. 
Oats, ditto 22%. — 245. 
Englith ditto (new) 248. — 28s. 





per boll Stirlingfhire meafure. 








Irith ditto (old) 258. — 26s. per 264 lib. 
New Oat Meal 23% —— 248. per 140 ditto. 
Old ditto, ditto 228. —- 238. ditto, ditto.’ 


a ee 
ENGLAND. 
Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

Tes diftrict has been favoured with a more abundant crop than pers 
haps the oldeit agriculturift remembers ; and the quality of the grain 
is better than a large bulk of ttraw ufually produces, Wheats will 
average about 60 lib. per Winchefter bufhel, and barleys a proportional 
weight. The harveft, owing to the backward ripening of the corn, 
and the vait number of loads to be carried, was extended to an uaufual 
length, yet has been finifhed in a fuperior ftyle. A good deal of the 
early carried grain proves to be damp, and mult be kept in the barn 
of ftack till the fpring months ; though what was houfed in the latter 
part of autumn, when the weather was favourable, is in excellent con- 
dition, and fit for any market. Prefent prices are—Wheat, 60s. to 645. 5 
Barley, 303. to 328.3 Oats, 248. to 288.3; Grey Peas, 36s. to 38s. 5 
all per quarter of eight Winchetter buthels. 

The turnip crop, which, after the firftand fecond hoeings, wore a 
mott promifing appearance, has of late fuffered every where from the 
feverity of the drought, and, in many inftances, from the d/ack canker. 
"Lhe crop of vetches, both of the winter and fummer fpecies, proved 
excellent ; and artificial graffes have planted in a moft luxuriant man- 
ner. Wheat feed is only partially begun; but the late fine rains will 
row allow the immediate breaking up of the offands (vide Mr Young’s 
Survey), and the work will go brifkly forward. Wool and Stock lamhs 
have obtained great prices, as have all kinds of good itock, at the late 
fairs. OF. 21. 

Letter from a Yorkfbire Farmer, October 2%. 

* f wave the pleafure to inform you, that our harveft,is completed 
in the*moft favourable mamer, and that every defeription of grain ig 
properly fecured: Oar wheats are the beft-ever experienced, both iq 
quantity an@qaality, yielding abundantly under the flail. | Barley’ are 
mich ‘inferior ‘im quality to lat year; being in general coarfer im the 
fxin, and lighter’; but the quantity in meafure will amount to a fill 
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crop. Beans are alfo good, well:podded, and finely cured, The Oats 
is the wortt crop; but not ‘much of this grain has been thrafhed: what 
I have feen, are not fine, nor fo full of meal, as the produce of 1804, 
Potatoes are an abundant crop, and the quality fuperiér to any former 
period. Turnips have fuffered much by the dry feafon ; many fields, 
and patches in molt fields, being at this time in a dying ftate, and can- 
not ftand the winter. The difeafe is at the root, and thought to be 
produced by a grub, or worm ; but, in examining them, I find nothing 
but fpecks and cracks where they begin to decay; and when the 
froft fets i in, all thofe fo affe€ted muft rot.. This will make a material 
difference in the quantity of this moft neceffary and ufeful winter food, 
which, in Auguft, was thought to be the moft promifing ever known. 

The feafon {till continues fo very dry, that many farmers have not yet 
fown any wheat, the high lands being confidered in too dry a ftate ; 
and much of the ftrong corn ftubbles cannot be ploughed. Our mar- 
kets are upon the decline for every kind of grain. eThe new wheats 
are fo very fine, that the old flale grain is totally unfaleable ; and our 
importers having confiderable quantities on hand, will fuffer a heavy lofs. ” 

Letter from a Gentleman in Wailtfbire, 24th October. 

* Tue harveft, though it began late, was finifhed as early as ‘ufual. 
The greater part was fecured by the roth O@ober, and ‘till earlier in 
Dorfetihire, Somerfetfhire, and the fouthern coaft of Devon; and the 
crop has turned out fully as good as was expected. The wheat harveit 
began nearly at the fame time, not only in the weftern counties, but ia 
a very confiderable part of the kingdom ; but, unfortunately, the:wea- 
ther was very untoward for the firft fortnight, though feldom two days 
were wet together, The confequence was, that.a very confiderable 
proportion of the wheat was carried in fo damp a ftate, that a great 
deal of it will not be fit for-ufe till March. Luckily, however, the 
rains were of infinite fervice in preventing the blight, with which the 
air was heavily loaded, from doing any ferious injury. 

* As fo much of the wheat cannot be thrafhed, and the demand for 
feed has been urgent, the markets have been thin, and the prices have 
kept up. The demand for good wheat has alfo been great among the 
millers, who had bought inferior corn, and wanted good new wheat to 
mix with it; and they found their. advantage, in the price not being 
too much reduced. 

‘ The barley crop was much beyond an average, and in general well 
houfed.; but very little of it has been thrafhed as yet 5 and as the malt- 
fters,, who, have ftocks of old malt, have no intereft in reducing 
the price, it fill continues high. The great quantity of after-grais, 
and the favourablenefs of the weather to eat it, have made it unnecef, 
fary to fend cattle to the ftrawryards. There has confequently been 
as yet no urgency for thrathing barley for the fake of fodder, ‘The de-' 
mand for malt is likely, however, to be very. great, as - flocks - 
beer are low, and much barley will be wanted. 

« It feems: therefore probable, that the fupply either é wheat ‘or 
barley will net be much, greater than ‘the demand for. fome-weeks-to 
come, and, of courfe, that the prices,. ap}withitanding the great crops. 
ef both, will not fink very rapidly. 
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* The crop of oats, in the weftern and midland counties, has been 
generally bad. The price is already confiderably advanced, and ftill 
more likely to be higher than lower. 

‘ Beans have turned out much better than was expected, and are, 
upon the whole, a fair average crop 

* Store fheep and lambs have fold rather higher than laft year, in 
confequence of the general profpe¢t of winter food. The hay crop, 
indeed, was not great; but the after-grafs has not been fo abundant, 
nor fo healthy, for many years. Some of the early turnips are gone 
off ; but thofe intended for {pring feed, both Englith and Swedifh, are 
good and abundant. 

* Fat cattle, notwithftanding the dearnefs of lean ftock, have ad- 
vanced very little in price. 

* The quantity of cheefe made in the laft year has been confiderably 
above an average, and prices are on the decline. 

¢ On the whole, the year 1805, notwithftanding the blights that 
prevailed during the fpring and fummer months, and the untoward 
ftate of the weather during the hay and wheat harveft, has been the 
moft abundant in corn and grafs of any fince the year 1794. Even the 
heavy rains of July, which threatened ruin to the wheat, were the fal. 
vation of the crop, and materially improved the barley, oats, and 
beans. 

* Prices of grain at Warminfter, Saturday, Otober 19. 
Wheat - - - = 64s. to gos.| Oats - - = += - 326, to 34s. 
Barley. - - = = 438-518] Beans - - - =~ 62% —64s. 
Oct. 24. 
Letter from Lincolnfbire, 08. 24. 

* Our Lincolnthire crops are very good, and the markets are. rather 
falling ; very little or no mildew is on wheat, but all that variety of 
grain is very good, and the weight about 62 lib. per bufhel. 

« Land rent is getting very high in general, except what belongs to 
large proprietors, who make it a rule to have their eltates valued only 
once in each generation, which is the cafe with my two employers, 
Lord Fortefeue and Sir Jofeph Banks. The latter thinks very much 
of your publication, and fays it is the beft he ever met with on practical 
agriculture. One reafon of the rents being raifed fo much, is the great 
prices given for our fen-land ; at the lait fale of which, this week, fome 
of it went to 53). or 60l. per acre. 

* Ouz corn crops, in general, are very large, and are well harvefted. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye about 
Prices at Louth, 60s. to 728. 36s. to 42s. 218, t0 258. Gos. to 648, 
; Lincoln, 708. to 84s; 428%. to 448, 228. to268. 5 —~ 
+, Thefe two markets are at the extremes of the county, and fo may 
furnifhi an average: of the whole. The London markets for Beef and 
Mutton being lower than lat year, of courfe Lean Cattle fell at lefs price; 
Beef here from 6s. to 78. per-ftone of i4lib., Mutton 6d. and 7d. per lib. 

* Elis Majetty’s fale of Spanith: theep, which Sir Jofeph Banks has the 
direGionvofj: nearly half Rams, aud half Ewes, ‘brought 3o0l. 4s: oa an 
averages the higheft.priced Rams 581. and 671, each. The aoa 
was 38, and rajfed 1148]. 48.3; they are'of the Merino breed, 
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‘ Wages are getting very high with us; in harvelt, 24s. per week 
was paid to a labourer with all hjs vidtuals; and, in fome cafes they 
were higher. ” 

Letter from a Farmer in Wales, 08, 24. 

« In this quarter, the corn was all in by the zoth of September; and 
the harveit ended better than we at one time expected, having, ia the 
middle of it, had a fortnight of very unfettled weather, when fome of 
the barley was dilcoloured ; but, as the air was cool, it fuftained a@ 
other damage ; and moft of the wheat was got in before the rain. I 
have often Se a greater bulk of flraw; but the quality of the grain is 
good, ‘The wheat yields well, and holds its weight and what oate I 
have feen for fale are good. Peas and Beans had the appearance. of a 
great increafe; but 1 have not heard of any being thrathed as yet. Ov 
the whole, we may fay we have a daving crop. One thing, however, 
mutt be noticed, we have no old ftock oo hand, and were obliged to fail 
on the new as foon as it could be got into the barn; therefore, Wheat 
fill keeps up in, price, but, as foon as we have done fowing, we look 
for a drop. Seed wheat is now as high as 359. and 36s. our buthel, or 
about 143. 3d. the Winchelter bushel ; and our millers are giving from 
308. to 348 for 168 pounds, and the maltiters from gos. to 429. pet 
quarter tor barley. Turnips are a good crop wherever they have been 
properly hoed; they feem to gain ground faft in this part, there being 
a greater breadth of land under this root than ever witneffed before. 
Potatoes are in great plenty. We have had but little demand of late 
for cattle, yet the price keeps up. The rains, in harvelt, brought 
on a great fluth of grafs, which ftill holds good; and the weather of 
late has been very favourable. We never had a finer feed-time; and 
there will be a great breadth of wheat fown this year, if it helds for a 
week or nine days longer. ’ 

Letter from a Gentlemanin Effex, Oct. 25. ’ 

* We have not, this Michaelmas quarter, the unpleafant tafk .of -re- 
verberating in your ears, the blight of corn and failure of crops; but, 
fo favourably has Providence {miled upon us in regard to the moft im- 
portant greio, that ovr barns are once more filled with plenty., But it 
muit not be thought the farmer is now difincumbered, and placed in a 
fate of cafe and independence, No! Never was money more fcarce 
amongit the generality of them; for, what with high rents, taxes 
of every defcription, and, above all, the general blight of laft, year, it 
is with the greateft difficulty many are able to pay their rents, tythes, 
rates and taxes ; and fome are totally unable. 

« Our harveit, upon the whole, was favourable for houfing the graio, 
the latter part much the fineft ; and thofe. who, fearing feed-time and 
harveft might fail, cut it im that green ftate, which is not only injurious 
to the corn, but much retards the thrathing, as the ftraw and graia 
are in great diftrefs. Some have paid as high as gs., per quarter. for 
thrathing wheat, where labour is, in the barn about .2%. per diem... The 
average weight is about 58 lib. per buthel, Winchefter meafure. Oats, 
Pe Beans, were generally good, . Barléy willbe much. mew-lurnt, 
owing to the hurry in which it was carted. _Hopsare the worlt cropals 
moft ever known. Tlie duty bas, in years of plenty, arifen to 200,00c!, 
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This year, it is computed at about 25,0001. Many growers never pick- 
edahop. Lean ftock keep up their price, owing to the pleaty of feed. 
Store Ewes are dear. Pigs rather cheaper. Fat cattle are moderate ia 
price; for the want of money is the general complaint. Our markets 
for grain are much the fame as thofe of Marklane, ’ 

Yorkfbire Quarterly Report. 

Tue harvefting bufinefs of the prefeat autumn has had, in the main, 
every advantage which could be derived from a moft favourable ftate of 
the weatlier, in fecuring one of the beft crops of Wheat arid Barley that 
has been known for many years. Yet much grain has been ftacked in 
rather too damp a condition, from the diftruft, occalioned by the pre- 
carioufnefs of the more early period of the harvett. 

It appears that Oats and Beans are not fo good as laft year; yet not 
much inferior to a fair average produ&. From the apparent backward- 
nefs of the gram during the fummer, many prefages were made of 
an uncommonly /ate harveft: the event has been favourable in that 
refpe& ; fo much fa, that even in the moft bleak fituations, moor farms, 
&e. Oates, arid other produce, have been generally welt faved. 

Potatoes are a bountiful crop, and felling low. Bett Wheat tos. 6d.; 
Barley 6s. ; Oats 4s.; Beans 78.; Rye 6s. per buthel of Winchefter. 

Fruit of all forts has been fearce—much injured by the May frotts ; 
and ‘the little that efeaped that inevitable feourge, has been devour. 
ed by myriads of wafps, which fwarmed in all quarters like one of the 
plagues of Egypt. Even apples are fcaree and dear, yet fome orchards 
yielded well. 

‘Phe fummer fallows have generally been well prepared ; indeed, any 
inftance to the contrary, would have been a moft culpable negle&, under 
fuch favourable circumftances. ‘Turnips promifed to be a full crop till 
of late, when’ fome appearance of injury at the root from‘grubs, worms, 
&c. together with the want of the neceflary fupply of rain dering the 
autumn, have canfed fuch a reverfe, that perhaps lefs than half the ufuat 
food for cattle and fheep can only be derived from them. Tie prices, 
of courfe, vary from 11. to 51. per acre, to be eaten on the foil by theep. 

The wheat fowing is unuftally protracted ; many cultivaters think it 
neceflary to wait for rain, even for their fallows ; and the cloverleas are 
too hard for the plough: very little, indeed, has been fown ; but, as 
rain is now coming on, they will probably foon be bofy. 

The young clovers and feeds have a good apptarance. The after- 
grafs on the meddows is not pleatiful; clover feed is not expected to be 
good or abundant. 

Lean Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs, are felling at good prices. “The de- 
mand for fat cattle is rather flack. Hay 4). per ton; Beef, Pork, and 
Veal, 7d. per tb-¢ Mutton 6d.; Butter ts. 4d. Avoirdtpois, 

Taxes, wages of labour, and every fpecies of ontpayment, from the’ 
corn farmerd,’ * have increafed, are inereafing, and ought tobe dimi- 
niftied'?” "The heavy and impolitic impofts upon malt in partieuler, 
have created'a curfed and unwholefome beverage of a fort of /oi-difunt 
beer, ale, Gr ‘porter, ‘mote praperly hoge’ wath, madé of any thing but 
malt and héps; by which all the havdwerking farmers, aad good’ pedpie 
of England, in general, are in danger of being doifomed. 
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Letter from a Gentleman near Canterbury, Oct. 27. 

* Our harveft commenced backward, but, from the very fine weather 
afterwards experienced, was got up in moft execllent order, where pro- 
per field room was allowed ; and I am happy in faying, we reaped molt 
excellent crops of all kinds. From the quantity of rain we have had fince 
Old Michaelmas, our wheats, oo fownd lands, will go on well; but 
little is yet fown, as we feldom begin till about this time, from the 
change of fervants, &c. that, with us, takes place at this quarter ; and, 
indeed, from this time till the middle of November, is here called the 
heft feafon ; as earlier fown, on good lands and in heart, is apt to be 
winter proud. Our markets are as under : 

* Wheat Gos. to 76s.; Rye 36s. to 408.; Barley 36s, to 38s.; Oats 
28s. to -358.; Beans 48s. to 528.; Tick do. 52s. to 558.’ 

Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

Stwce laft report, the weather has been uncommonly favourable ; and 
the harveft, which was expected to be late, proved earlier than general- 
ly happens. Every fpecies of corn was nearly ripe about the fame time, 
which caufed the work to be hurried; but the fine weather continuing 
through September, without any high winds or rain, no evil was fuftain- 
ed, and the crop was got in with little more trouble and expence than 
the firft reaping, and never in dryer or better condition. The fummer 
fallows were well wrought, the fine rains, about the middle of Oétober, 
having put them in excellent condition for the feed; the wheats fown 
on them, as well as on the bean ftubbles, were never depofited in better 
tilth. 

» Though the weather has been fo favourable for tarveft work, and 
wheat fowing, it has been detrimental to the turnip crop, updn 
ary lands; and a greater extent of turnips and ‘ruta baga, upon thofe 
foils, was never known, in no feafon, to have fuffered fo much from 
mildew as the prefent one. On the ftrong loams they are not fo much 
affected ;. but the cabbages, upon thofe foils, have fuffered, and ate 
much ftinted in their growth. 

The wheat crop is, on almoft every {pecies of foil, exceedingly bulky ; 
and fome famples of autumn fown wheat are very good ; but feveral crops 
were infe&ted by the ruft on the ftraw, efpecially the {pring fown ‘ones, 
which has made the grain {mall eed fhrivelled. In the county of Darham, 
this difeafe has been more general than here; and feveral of the faihples 
are alfo. unfound ; but, notwithftanding thefe deficiencies, the wheat ctop 
may be fairly eltimated at a fall average. Of other kirids of grain, oats 
are in general good, and may be taken at an average ; barley fome- 
thing under. : 

Turvips, in the beginning of “Auguft; had the appearance of 'be- 
ing uscommonly good ; but having ‘been attackéd ‘in fo'extenfive a 
manner by the mildew, a lefs produce will be got than what was ex- 
pected. -The prefent prices are from 6). to 71. an acre, to be eaten with 
Same ad tua: peey 4s 

The prices of cattle remain much the fame; bat theep have advanced 
fince laft year. Draught ewes of the long-wooled kind, were fold, at St 
Ninian’e fair, for 5s. er Gs. a head more. than laft year. ——Oet. 29. 
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Letter from London, 08. 29. 

‘ In my laft, I had to advife you of a recent advance in moft arti- 
cles of grain; but in the courfe of three weeks from that time, prices ex- 
ptrienced a confiderable declenfion, owing to the general good accounts 
of the growing crops, and the appearance of favourable weather forthe 
harveft, The bulk of wheat on the ground was confiderable ; and the 
produce, fo far as it has been hitherto tried, is good; the grain being 
of fine plump quality. The only new Englith wheat, of any confe- 
quence, yet produced, has been from Kent and Effex; the weight of 
which, on an average, may be confidered 6o lib. per buthel, and fine 
famples 62 lib. 

* With regard to the general crop of wheat in England, opinions feem 
at variance ; but from the beft information I have been able to pro- 
cure on the fubjeét, it may be confidered as a full average crop. If 
we may be allowed to judge from the partial fample yet produced at 
market, which is generally of fine quality, it does not appear that the 
mildewed wheats of laft feafon, if they were ufed as feed, have had any 
bad effects on the produce. 

*. The quantity of foreign wheat now in our granaries is confider- 
able. Still, it is probable, the quantity will not prove too much for 
the demand, as the new wheats, for fome months to come, will require 
a mixture of old. Indeed, though new Englith wheats were yefter- 
day rather lower, the frefh, found, foreign wheats, obtained more 
money. The quantity of ordinary foreign wheats, however, which 
mutt keep hanging on the market, will caufe other inferior wheats to be 
fold at low prices. It is likely that the price of wheat may not be 
lower for the prefent ; but when our fupply becomes general and plen- 
tiful, a depreffion in value may be looked for. Still, as it is exportable 
when the average is under 66s, per quarter, that confideration may 
_prevent any continuation.of low prices. From the quality of Englith 
wheats being fine this feafon, it will behove the fhippers of wheat from 

Scotland to this market, to be particularly attentive to its condition, 
or they will be difappointed in their expectation of price. 

‘ The quality of barley is coarfe, and fine famples are bringing 

high prices; but fuch prices can only be maintained while the pre- 
fent {mall fupply continues. The only new oats of Englith growth, 
of any confequence, yet come to market, have beea from Lincolnthire ; 
and thefe certainly do not give us a favourable opinion of the quality of 
their growth, though the importations from Scotland have in geueral 
been of good quality. Our arrivals of oats laft week were large for fo 
early a period of the feafon, and prices declined ; but the demand 
being confiderable, and having none but our home fupplies, (the 
ore ports being fhut for exportation), prices are already become 
brifker. 
_. * New beans are foft, and but an ordinary fample. Peas are in gene- 
ral good ; but the fupply of either has hitherto been {mall. The crop 
of potatoes is reckoned a large one, and prices expected low. Eficx 
and Kent wheats brought yelterday 75s, and 778, per quarter, 
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OBITUARY. 


Died at Edinburgh, on 18th O&ober, Mr Witttam Macxie, far- 
mer, Ormitton. 

Mr Mackie was well known in the rural and political world; and, 
pollefliug cxtenfive. abilities, diftinguithed himfclf confiderably by. his 
different Economical treatifes. He edited Dirom’s work on the Cora 
Laws, to which fupplementary letters were annexed, well calculated to 
fhew the importance of the trade, and whieh gained him great applaufe, 
He alfo wrote fome pamphlets on the Diftillery and Malt Laws; and 
few people in Scotland were better acquainted with the feveral meafures 
of capacity ufed in different counties, whether flatutory or cuftomary. 
None refifted the attempts ef the municipalities to increafe, thefe 
meafures, with greater keeanefs, than Mr Mackie. Indeed, few were 
more able to do it; becaufe nove had ftudied the fubject with greater 
attention, The writer of this article was intimately acquainted with 
him for many years; and, while he laments his death, cannot. fuffer it 
to be recorded in this publication, without offering a mite of refpect 
to his memory. 


, 


Neen ene ree ee 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue fecond effay ow the Endurance of Leajes, from the Eddleftone 
Club, will be prefented in next Number. 

An effay, which has for its diftingvithing motto, The bef Animal on a 
Farm is a Good Wife; togecher with a.letter on Flax Hufbandry, from 
Dangannon in Ireland, fhall alfo be prefented. 

We are obliged to the gentleman who has tranfmitted fome remarks 
on the Survey of Norfolk by Mr Young, and will likely make ule of 
them, when that work is reviewed. ; ao 

The Banfibire Ploughman thall be gratified as ¢arly ae poflible. 

Sir George Stéwart Mackenzie’s Reply to Mr Headrick and A. 8. 
will find a place ; and with thie, the difpute on the analyfis of lime fhalt 
be concluded. 

The Quarterly mae from Mid-Lothian, Moray, Tweeddale, and 
lavernefs, came too late, 

Various other papers are received, which we have not time to notice 
but each of them thall be attended to ia courfe. 


OT 
No. XXV. will be publifbed on Monday,.voth February 1806. 
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145. 

Falls, eae its utility de- 
monftrated, 14 

Fourcroy, eel fon his book 
on vegetation, 291, 425- 

Faelm the Highlands, fuggeftions 
refpecting, 363. 

Farm, or Farms, tor breeding grainy 

.. their utility ew 448. ‘ 


Grain, the pureft and moft unblend- 
ed varieties ought to be feleéted 
for feed, 1. ‘Fhe advantages 
of fuch fele€tion defcribed, ib. 
Quantities deponed to before the 
Sheriff of Haddington in mak- 
ing up the fiars for, emp 1804, 
> 219. 

Grain, encouragement neceflary to 
render it plentiful, 439. Ad- 
vantages of felecting the beft for 

. feed defcribed,; 448. Farms for 
. breeding new varieties recom- 
mended, 449. — 


.Gray,*Mr Andrew, defcription by 


him of a machine for fowing 
i wheat in wet weather, 66... 
Galloway, \etter of intelligence 
from,; 510. 


“ Glafgow, ineelligenen, sfrom,. £14, 


924] 373» §086 0) 
dered,,40 be. more, convenient . ; 


Gladflones, Mirs plough invented by, 


-sv for water. 


the hinges of, $35 ihe 
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Headrick, Mr, letter from, on the 
analyfis of limeftone, 11. An- 
fwered by Sir George Macken- 
tie, 192. Reply thereto, 312. 

Headrick, Mr, obfervations by him 
concerning magnefian limeftone, 
18. His thoughts concerning 
fael.in the Highlands, 363. 

Haddington, Intelligence from, 115, 
387. 

Hepbura, Hon. Baron, letter from, 
on the corn laws, with an out- 
line view of their caufes and ef- 
feéts, 149. 

Highland Society, their condu& 
with refpeétto ploughing matches 
examined, 187. 


_Fordan, George, defcription of a 
pump invented by him to work 
without a pifton, 22. 

Invernefsfbirequarterly reports, 245, 
371, 501. 

Ireland, intelligence from the farm- 
ing fociety there, 249. 

Irrigation, plan of, practifed by 

r Charles Stephen, 447. 
K . 


Kent, letters. of intelligence from 
a gentleman there, 116, 351. 
Kincardinefbire quarterly reports, 
125, 245, 378. 

Kennedy, Robert, Efq. a hort ac- 
count of, 258. Elegy to his 
memory, 259. 


Lothian, Eaft, comparative expence 
of farm-labour there in 1790 
atid 1804, 7. Thoughts on the 
management of the great poft- 
road in, 349. 

Limeflone, obfervations on the ana- 
lyfis-of, 11, 26, 912. -Magne- 
fia therein not confidered. as per- 
nisious to vegetation, 18. 

Labour, confiderations on the va- 

Jue of, inthe Highlands of Scot- 


land, 27. Sir George Macken- 
zie’s opinion fhewn to be erro- 
neous, ib, 

Land, mountain, information re- 
quefted concerning the reclaim- 
ing of, 44. 

Lothian, Eatt, on thegprefent ftate 
of farming there, compared to 
what it was in former times, 57. 

Loudon, Mr, his obfervations on 
the formation and management 
of plantations reviewed, 77. 
His plan of modelling ettates, 
126. Stri€tures on the review 
of his publication, 238. An- 
fwer thereto, 356. 

Lthian, Mid, quarterly reports, 
112, 245, 372. 

Lothian, Zaft, quarterly reports, 
114, 248, 379, 498. 

London, \etter from a farmer in 
the neighbourhood of, 116, 
London, intelligence from, t21, 

257s 387, 515+ 

London markets, flate of, 123, 
258. 

Land, on its value in different dif- 
tricts, 273. Comparative ftate- 
ment betwixt its value in the 
counties of Wigton and Had- 
dington, 278. On the benefit 
of enclofing it, 444. 

Lime, thoughts on, by A. 5., with 
fome remarks on Sir George 
Mackenzie’s letters, 316. On 
the cement of, 321. Beit way 
of making mortar, ib. 

Lincolnfbire, intelligence from, 384, 
§il. 

Leafes, lay given in to the Ed- 
dieftone Club on the endurance 


of, 390. 


Magnéfian \imefione, the queftion 
confidered, whether it is perni- 
cious to vegetation, 18. - 74 

Mackenzie,, Sir George, . letters 
from, on limeitone, 26, *On 
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the value of labour, acktiow- 
ledging his former error on that 
fubje&, 27. Premitim offered 
by hii on the ftoring of turnips; 


193. His reply to Mr Head- 
rick, 192. Anfwertd by A. S. 
316. 


Machine, account of one for fow- 
ing wheat in wet weather, 66. 
with a plate. 


Morayfoire quarterly reports, 109, 


248, $69. 

Markets at Glafgow, flate of, 114, 
247> 373+ 509. 

Markets at London, ftate of, 123, 
258. 

Meteoroloxy, Liverpool, 125. 

Machinery, obfervations on differ- 
ent branches of, hy Mr Farey 
junior, 201. 

Mildew, obiervations concerting, 
222. Thought to be different 
from blight, 223. 

Muratore, ttriciares by, on the re- 

_ view of Mr Loudon’s work. 

Meajures of capacity, thoughts on 
their equalization, 261. 

Morayfbire farmers’ fund, rules 
and regulations 6f, 304. 

Mofs, improvements on, by John 
Wilkiofon, Efq. 332. Ditto 
in the ifland of Colonfay, 339. 

N 


Norfolk quarterly reports, 117, 381. 

Northumberiand quarterly reports, 
* 120, 383. 

Notices to correfpondents, 

. £60, 388, 516. 

Nicol, Mr, Review of his treatife 
on forett planting, 230. 


128, 


Oxen, obfervations by Lord So- 
merville on the working of, 4, 
Obituary, death of Mr Kennedy, 
author of the letters figned Pol- 
CEconomicus, 258. LElepy to 
his memory, 259. Death ot Mr 
Mackie, farmer, Ormifton 516 
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Ofer plantations belonging to Mr 
Shienff of Captainhead;: account 
of, 209. 


Pump without a pifton; accotint of 
ore inverted thirty years ago, 
24. Said'to be of dldet Gate, 

, and not ufeful, 200, 

Potatoes, on the injury doné to them 
by worms, 25. 

Parfley, recommended as 4 
crop for horfes arid cattle, 52: 

Potato-bread, oh the modé df mak- 
ing it; $7; 

Pringle, Mr Andrew, hi’ firvey of 
Weftmoreland reviewed, 73. 

Plantations, obférvations on the 
formation of, &c. by Mr Lou- 
don, reviewed, 77. 

Property-tax, curfory obfervations 
thereupon, rol. 

Perth, intelligence from, 108, 246. 
Poor, impolicy of ftenting or affef- 
fing for the fupport of, 13%. | 
Ploughing matches, thotights con- 
cerning the utility of, 178. Note 
by the Condu€tor tlierevipon, 

180. 

Plough, defcription of one for wa- 
ter fatrowing land, 260. De- 
{cription of the Chinefé plough, 
with a figure, 215. Confidered 
to be advantayeous; 441. 

Premiums d by Sir George 
Mackenzie for. ftoring turnips, 
103. By the Publihers; for an 
effay on the culture of wheat, 
368. By the Duke of Bedford, 
406. And again by Sir GC, 
Mackenzie, 492: 

Paper circulation in Great Britain, 
eflay upon the tod great eXtent 
of, 4$:. Lepiflative interfer. 
ence to reftri& it récommiedided, 
452. Inilances of its abute 
given, ib. ‘ 

Plantations (wood) at New Abbey, 
account of, 453. 


@ 

Queries concerning reclaiming moun- 
tain laid; 44, Of t 
branches of huftahdry, §4. Con- 
ceraing @ machine for hummel- 
ing barley, 68. Conéeriing 
feeditig eattlé on tartiips, 442: 

R 


Rent, comparativé ftatement con- 
cerniiig, ii 1796 & 1804; 8. 
Reviews of Cambétland Survey, 
65. Of Wéltmorelaid; 73. Of 
Loudon on the fofthation of 
plantations, &e. 77. Of Lord 
Somerville on fheep; wool, 
loughs; and oxen; 88, Of Sir 
Toteph Banks on the difeafes of 
wheat; 222. Of Nicol’s pradi- 
cal planter, 230. Of pamplilets 
on the property tax, 237. Of 
Amés on apticulttte and plant- 
ing, 968. Of Lord Stikirk on 
Highland etigration 485 

Rofsfbire, letter of intelligence from 
a gentleman there, 103, 

Rofsfbire quarterly reports, 242, 
8775 508. 

Romney Marth, attount of a farm 
in, 208. 

Rye-grafs feed, annual, difficult to 
be diftinguifhed from perennial, 
268. 

Rural economy, thoughts on va- 
rious fubjects of, 280. ‘The cul- 
ture of colefeed not advantage- 
ous in Scotland, 281. Tares, 
yams, cabbages, and kail, ad- 
vantageous, ib. Land ought to 
be fully feeded, 283. 

Roads, thoughts on the manage 
ment of thofe in Eait Lothian, 


349- 
Rocks, a few method of blafting 
them with guiti-powder, 464. 
S 
Sced-corn, the propriety of feleét- 


ing and cultivating new varieties 
thereof pointed out, 1, Im. 


INDEX. 
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provettent in this braiith of 
hufbandry of as mitith ittport- 
ante as that éerciféd With re- 
gard to live ftotk; 3. Ali éfta- 
blifhment for breeding it 4 de- 
fideratiitn in hifbatidry; 448. 

Somerville, Lotd; letter from, on 
the working of oxen, 4. Re- 
view of his work on fheep; oxen, 
&e. 88. 

Sheep, oii the Bamburgh and Lei- 
céfter breeds, 45. On the com. 
parative trial at Bapetttote, 135. 
On fmiearing them; 354. Re- 
cipe for curing the foot-rot in 
them; 441. On the natiire of 
the foil propet fot teating them, 


455- 

Seiji, on the cultiire of, 190. 
Salton farmers’ club, premiums of- 
fered by; 199. ; 
Sheriff, Mr; his ofier plantations 

defcribed, 209. 

Sheep, Spanith, letter from Lord 
Daer céiicerning, 301. 

Storhiy turnips, effay on, to Which 
Sir G. Mackenzie’s juin was 
adjudged; 340. Anothet eflay 
on the fame fubjeét, 406. 

Smith, Dr, his opinion concerning 
the corn laws inveftigated, 432. 

Stephen, Mr Charles, his plan of 
irrigation, 447. 

Stewurt, Captain, account of his 
plantations at New Abbey, 454- 

Soiling of cattle on clover-and tares, 
account of, 460. 

Thrafking machines, on the work- 
ing of, 50. Light hafts faid 
to be preferable to traces, 52. 
On the power of horfes in draw- 
ing them,194. Further thoughts 
on the fame fibjee 443. 

Tirrips, oti the Genefit of rolling 
them when infefted by the black 
caterpillar, 65. On fteeping the 
feed, 198. On the molt pro. 
fitable mode of confuming the 
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crop, 263- On faving it from 
caterpillars, 270. 

Turnip farm, defcription of a yard 
adapted to it, 129.; with a 

te. 

Turnip hufbandry, Letter I. fketch 
of, as praétifed in Berwickhhire, 
156. Letter II. on the mof 
convenient and profitable mode 
of confuming the crop, 263. 
Rotation afterwards, 265. 

Turnips, eflay on ftoring of, which 
gained Sir G. Mackenzie’s pre- 
mium,.340. Further thoughts 
concerning the caterpillar, 352. 
another effay on ftoring, 408. 

Tweeddale quarterly report, 376. 

Threaving, the cutting of corn in 
this way recommended, 466. 

Vv 


Pegetation, on the philofophy of, 
285. Extracts from Fourcroy, 
291, 425. 


Worms, on the injury done by them 
to potatoes, 25. -Opinion of 


the conduétor, that fummer fal- 
Jow is the only effectual reme- 
dy, ib. 





INDEX. 


Wheat \and, method of fowing it 
in wet feafons, 66. 

Weftmoreland, agricultural furvey, 
review of, 73. 


Wales, intelligence from, 123,255, 


12. 

Wheat, on the mildew of, x90. 
Sir Jofeph Banks’s opinion in- 
veltigated, 222. 

" ts and meafures, thoughts on 

equalization of, 261. 

Wool Spanith, letter from Lord 
Daer to Sir J» Sinclair concern- 
ing, 301. 

Wilkofor John, Efq, account of 
his mofs improvements, 332. 

Wigtonfbire quarterly report, 368. 

Woburn theep-thearing, fome ,par- 
ticulars concerning, 380. Pre- 
miums offered-for 1806, 406. 

Wakefield, intelligence from, 383. 

Wiltfbire, intelligence from, 385. 

Water meadows, hints on the for- 
mation of, 447. 


Y 


York/bire quarterly reports, 120, 
256, 382, 513. 
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